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ROY HARVEY PEARCE®* 


Robin Molineux on the Analyst’s Couch: 
A Note on the Limits of Psycho- 


analytic Criticism 


In our recent discovery that “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” 
must be given a major place in the Hawthorne canon, we have in- 
evitably come to look at the tale through the eyes of psychoanalytic 
criticism. Inevitably, because not only is the critic in our time armed, 
willy-nilly, with at least some of the forms of psychoanalytic under- 
standing, but also because the tale itself seems to be explicitly a version 
of what is for psychoanalysis the crucial segment of man’s struggle 
for adulthood, the Oedipal situation. Even the merest amateur of 
psychoanalysis (and who among us is not forced to be at least this?), 
armed with the latest paper-back manual, cannot but discover (al- 
though he may strive mightily to resist it) the fact that Robin Molineux 
(he is a Molineux, for in Major Molineux he seeks his paternal uncle) 
is searching for a father-figure; that he has a difficult and confusing 
time finding him; that his search is charged with a sense of dream- 
work; that he finds him under deeply traumatic conditions; and that— 
without quite meaning to—he helps destroy him even as he finds him. 
Major Molineux is many things: as many things as we can fit into 
that primary psycho-cultural category in which the father is at once 
the loved and the hated, a teacher of the ways toward independence 
and a lord who denies the very goal he reveals—an Old Priest in a 
Grove, a Laius, 2 Hamlet Senior, a manifestation of the Old Order, 
etc., etc. This is, of course, because Hawthorne makes him who seeks 
Major Molineux first of all a richly human being in a richly human 
situation; and as in other magisterial works of art, that very humanity 
serves to define our understanding of the category in which we would 
place both the sought and the seeker, both teacher and pupil, both 


*Roy Harvey Pearce studied at the University of California, Los Angeles 
Branch, and The Johns Hopkins University. Now Professor of English at Ohio 
State University and member of the editorial board of ELH, he has published 
widely and is on leave to work on a book called The Continuity of American 
Poetry. 
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master and slave. If the polysemantic possibilities of all this astonish 
us, we have only to recall that it was the richly human Oedipus, in 
his richly human situation, who gave Freud a name for this primary 
category and so helped him finally define it. So it is only right that 
the critic who moves beyond the psychoanalytic amateurism of most 
of us should come to devote his study of “My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux” to what he claims to be an “interpretation” of the actual 
texture of the “poet’s vision.” 

The words I have placed in quotation marks come from the epigraph 
to a chapter in Mr. Simon Lesser’s recent Fiction and the Unconscious. 
The chapter, called “Conscious and Unconscious Perception,” is, I 
take it, a crucial one for Mr. Lesser’s conception of the critic’s job 
of work. It centers on analyses of two works of short fiction, “ My 
Kinsman, Major Molineux” and Sherwood Anderson’s “I Want to 
Know Why.” (The chapter was printed before its inclusion in the 
book, pretty much as it stands presently, in Partisan Review XXII 
[1950], 370-390.) Mr. Lesser finds the two pieces to be variations 
on a single theme, the search for a father; and I think that I can make 
my point adequately by dealing only with his treatment of the Haw- 
thorne tale. Mr. Lesser hopes, as he tells us at the end, that his 
discussion “will suggest not only how much may be unconsciously 
understood when we read fiction but the close bearing of what is 
unconsciously perceived upon our deepest and most tenacious con- 
cerns.” In short, he would reveal to us the unconscious motivations 
in “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” so as to relate those motivations 
to our own private, secret ones—to make us conscious of the meaning 
of the tale and of a segment of our own experience, of each as it 
interpenetrates the other. The tale, that is to say, in its very artistic 
structure, in its very artistic integrity, would be a means for our further 
and deeper defining and articulating our own sense of our selves. Such 
an intention is, I take it, a properly traditional one for the literary critic. 
But the usual problem arises: To what degree is the critic’s analysis 
of the unconsciously motivated and motivating psychic structure of 
the tale valid in terms of the structure as a whole, 2s objectively, 
totally given? The one criterion for all criticism, psychoanalytic and 
otherwise, would be just this: the degree to which the critic has 
accounted for all that goes on in the tale, all that is there; and then, 
and only then, the degree to which he has related his total analysis 
to his sense of the tale’s humanistic import. 
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Mr. Lesser’s view of “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” is boldly 
and simply stated: 


To the conscious mind “My Kinsman, Major Molineux” 
is a story of an ambitious youth’s thwarted search for an 
influential relative he wants to find. To the unconscious, it 
is a story of the youth’s hostile and rebellious feelings for 
the relative—and for the father—and his wish to be free of 
adult domination. To the conscious mind it is a story of a 
search which was unsuccessful because of external difficulties. 
To the unconscious . . . it is a story of a young man caught 
up in an enterprise for which he has no stomach and debarred 
from succeeding in it by internal inhibitions. 


To reach this conclusion he emphasizes matters which, to my knowl- 
edge, have heretofore been inadequately attended to: the fact that 
the difficulties which Robin has are clearly made out to be difficulties 
of his own unconscious creating—that perhaps he does not want to 
find his kinsman, perhaps he is afraid to; the fact that he “does not 
pursue his [search] with any ardor”; the fact that there is something 
more-or-less ambiguously sexual about the search—particularly in the 
episode of the whore who assures him that his kinsman is inside her 
dwelling, asleep. All these facts are made to point to the now obvious 
conclusion: that if Robin does find his kinsman, he will have to submit 
to a kind of authority from which he seems to have wanted to escape 
when he left home. No wonder, Mr. Lesser would have us conclude, 
he is hesitant and confused. And no wonder that when he sits on the 
steps of the church, waiting to see his kinsman, “he has a fantasy in 
which he imagines that his kinsman is already dead.” In his confusion, 
in his ambiguity over what he really (unconsciously, as the details of 
the narrative let us know it) wants. And then when the crowd comes 
by, with Major Molineux a tormented loyalist prisoner in their midst, 
Robin (unconsciously) senses that the crowd also wants to free itself 
of the authority which this old man manifests. 


Without a voice being raised in protest, the crowd is acting 
out the youth’s repressed impulses [to assert his freedom of 
his father] and in effect urging him to act on them also. The 
joy the crowd takes in asserting its strength and the reappear- 
ance of the lady of the scarlet petticoat [the whore who had 
earlier invited Robin in to see his kinsman] provide him with 
incentives for letting himself go. . . . The relief he feels that 
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he can vent his hostility for his kinsman and abandon his 
search for him is the ultimate source of his “ riotous mirth.” 
It is fueled by energy which until then was being expended 
in repression and inner conflict. 


Mr. Lesser’s Robin, then, is a youth who is finally freed to become 
an adult. The question remains: Is this Robin, however unconsciously, 
also Hawthorne’s. The answer is a curious one, I think—and the point 
of this note. It is: No. But not because this Robin is an untrue or 
distorted representation of Hawthorne’s Robin; for so far as it goes, 
it is true to our sense of him. Rather, it is an incomplete representation 
of Hawthorne’s Robin. Hawthorne’s Robin is Mr. Lesser’s and a good 
deal more. For Hawthorne’s Robin is not merely freed to become 
(perhaps he will, perhaps he won’t; we aren’t told at the end) an 
adult. As Hawthorne creates him for us, his freedom is not mere 
freedom, but rather freedom earned at the expense of guilt. And the 
guilt is explicitly the fundamental aspect of Robin’s relation to his 
world, the world to which Mr. Lesser, in his psychoanalytic earnest- 
ness, pays little or no attention. 

The kinsman whom Robin seeks out, tries to avoid finding, but finds 
only in the destroying—this kinsman, it should be remembered, is 
pictured as a noble, tragic figure, a loyalist caught up in Revolutionary 
anti-loyalist violence. And those who destroy him—or torment him— 
are pictured as a crazy mob. Here the very pseudo-historicity of the 
tale must be taken into account. And whether or not Mr. Lesser 
knew that the name Molineux, being that of a famous radical leader 
in Revolutionary Boston, had a bitterly ambiguous meaning for Haw- 
thorne, or that the disguised leader of the mob is a deliberate evocation 
of the figure well known as a wild and cowardly leader of Revolu- 
tionary Boston mobs—whether or not Mr. Lesser knew these facts, 
he should (and indeed does, casually) recognize that the story is 
ironically introduced by a paragraph rationalizing in a progressivist 
way the behavior of mobs (as we are told, one of the incidental prices 
for progress) and that the story recalls at the very least, as every 
red-blooded American should recognize, something like the Boston 
Tea Party. Hence, Robin in achieving his maturity is, unconsciously, 
an agent of progress; his coming to maturity, his struggles toward it, 
is that of the people for whom, as he helplessly identifies with them, 
he is a kind of surrogate, or icon. The concern of the story is not 
just Robin’s struggles to free himself from authority, but also the 
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implications of that struggle—with all its ambiguous, fearful, night- 
marish quality and its hesitating doubt—for his future as a member 
of the society for whom he is surrogate and/or icon, and thus of the 
future of that society itself. The energy he takes from the crowd 
surely fuels Robin’s mirth and enables him to free himself of kinsman- 
like, paternal authority by pushing him to participate in the tormenting 
of the old major. But it is also—and we are not allowed to forget it, 
nor is Robin (witness his mood at the end of the tale)—an energy 
produced in good part by the destruction of another man: a man who, 
for all that we and Robin know, is totaily innocent of the things for 
which he is tormented and destroyed. The crowd thus is guilty. 
Robin shares their guilt. Guilt is the price which Hawthorne makes 
Robin pay for his freedom. 

Mr. Lesser will have nothing to do with such guilt. I think that 
this is because he is concerned only with Robin and not with the tale 
as a whole, because in effect he has treated Robin as though he were 
a patient visiting an analyst and Hawthorne as though he were doing 
the work of an analyst by creating a situation in which Robin’s uncon- 
scious will work so as to free him from what an analyst would take 
to be neurotic (or at least, exacerbatedly normal) dependence. To 
a degree—and Mr. Lesser shows this with remarkable precision— 
Hawthorne is that analyst. But his responsibility is not simply to 
“cure” his protagonist (as patient) and leave him to his own (now 
refurbished, potentially more-or-less autonomous) ego-centered de- 
vices. Rather it is the responsibility of a creator, who must see to it 
that one of his creations, his Robin, has an adequate and meaningful 
relationship with the world which, in the tale, is also his creation. 
The tale, then, projects a created world—not just a single figure, 
analysed evocatively and so remarked as being freed by means of a 
psychic discharge arising out of his involved relations with his world. 
That he is freed through that world does not mean that he is freed 
from it; he is rather freed for and with it. And his freedom—and, 
for Hawthorne I daresay, all freedom—is dreadful. Its goal is a tragic 
assertion of the inextricable relation of human freedom and unfreedom 
in the world. 

The imaginative writer makes whole worlds. Analysable protagonist- 
patients are only part of them—significantly and integrally part of 
them, but only part of them. And they have their fullest (which is 
to say, their ultimate) meaning as they wend their unconscious way 
through the world which they, as it were, have been created into. 
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Robin is taken off the couch and put into his world; he works through 
his nightmare and is left with the hard world of reality, in which he 
discovers (or will discover) that he has been all the time. Then, and 
only then, does (or will) he become what he really is. Mr. Lesser 
cannot go this far with him. He can only say: 


From one point of view the unacknowledged forces playing 
upon the apparently simple and candid central character of 
“My Kinsman, Major Molineux” are deeply abhorrent. Our 
sympathy for the character should tell us, however, that there 
is another side to the matter. The tendencies which assert 
themselves in Robin exist in all men. What he is doing, unwit- 
tingly but flamboyantly, is something which every young 
man does and must do, however gradually, prudently and 
inconspicuously: he is destroying an image of paternal author- 
ity so that, freed from its restraining influence, he can begin 
life as an adult. 


But an adult, Mr. Lesser in his hyperclinical role fails to say, for and 
in a world of other adults. 

The danger of Mr. Lesser’s approach is surely self-evident: It is 
one of inadequacy and partiality. But it is that kind of inadequacy 
and partiality which are so not by virtue of what they would forebid, 
forego, or supplant. Quite the contrary; for Mr. Lesser’s approach 
takes us deeply into the heart of the tale. But he forgets that the 
heart has meaning only as it activates and is activated by a body. And 
psychoanalytic criticism would not seem necessarily to have to forget 
this fact and to stop where Mr. Lesser has stopped. The artist, we 
now grant, is gifted with a tendency to a kind of controlled regression. 
He can move deeply into the psyche and is able to evoke something 
quite close to those primary processes which man, in order to be man 
living with man, must resist, repress, or sublimate. But to a significant 
degree the artist controls his probing movement; and controlling it, 
he returns to the world, creates another world, an imaginative world, 
in which he reveals to us, with all the devices at his command, the 
forces, directions, and articulations, the meanings, of those unconscious 
processes—those instinctive powers which we must control and express 
so that we can live with them: which is to say, with ourselves. The 
element of control is managed through the creation of a world of 
men (akin to the world of the reader to whom Hawthorne addresses 
himself) in which the psyche lives and has its adventures. This element 
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of control makes, a fortiori, for import, meaning, and significance. 
For it is the element whereby relationships are established and main- 
tained. The artist’s responsibility is, if not to the world for which he 
creates, at least to the world he does create. And he does not create 
his characters merely to be free to be themselves, as the analyst would 
free his patients. He creates them so that the selves which they may 
(or may not) freely become can be meaningful in relation to the 
world which he must create with, for, and through them. 

The analyst, as I understand it, above all fights the temptation (one 
of the difficulties in counter-transference) to be a creator, a God. The 
artist cultivates it; it is his primary illusion, and that he knows it to 
be so makes it all the more available to him as a crucial factor in his 
motivation toward creativity. Hawthorne surely cultivated it. And 
no account of Robin Molineux which declares that his freedom was 
such as to give him that euphoria which marks the sense of release 
from neurotic pain and guilt—no such account is a just account of his 
tale. Mr. Lesser may well think (he implies it certainly) that Robin 
Molineux’s initial disturbance and guilt, since they are like those of 
all men, are “normally” neurotic. But such traits are part of the 
objective, literary reality of Robin’s character; and Hawthorne doesn’t 
release him from them, as Mr. Lesser would have it that he does. 
It is within the power of psychoanalytic criticism to account for 
Robin’s behavior. But that criticism cannot—if it will merely 
“analyse” protagonists like Robin—account for the meaning which 
Hawthorne imputes to it. Robin cannot be abstracted from the 
meaning of his guilt-laden world by being shown to be all-too-human 
in his neurotic confusion. That confusion, which Mr. Lesser expounds 
so well, is finally real only insofar as it gives us perspective on Robin’s 
total situation, his total world, as Hawthorne would have us know 
and judge it. 

It may be well that Hawthorne felt that what we call Oedipal 
guilt was inevitably an element of the growth toward adulthood; yet 
that nothing—not even the magic of a psychoanalysis of which he 
dreamed a wild dream in a sketch like “ The Haunted Mind ”—could 
free man from it, and that it was integrally part of an all-too-human 
reality principle. Then, on this score—pace Mr. Lesser—Hawthorne 
would have to be said not to have been even a latently complete 
Freudian. But I gather that, on this score, Freud himself was, in his 
later life, not always a manifestly complete Freudian. Reading “ My 
Kinsman, Major Molineux,” translating it into Freudian terms, trans- 
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lating those terms back into the context of Robin Molineux’s world 
(a step which Mr. Lesser will not take)—perhaps we could even say 
that Freud was a latent Puritan. We could settle the matter by looking 
only at the whole of Freud’s text. And the psychoanalytic critic 
could settle corresponding matters likewise only by looking at the 
whole of Hawthorne’s text—by taking Robin off the couch and putting 
him back into the tale. 


JOYCE MICHELL*® 


Music and Its Relation to 
Other Arts 


The exposition of the aesthetics of music is in a state of spiritual 
crisis, its development an arena for conflicting opinions, and its re- 
capitulation a tough problem for the music-historian. The condition 
described as “spiritual” exists because the physical environments for 
systematic research in the philosophy of music have expanded rapidly 
during the last twenty-five years, particularly in departments of music 
linked by tradition to liberal art divisions within American colleges 
and universities. The arena has been created by administrators who 
have finally accepted music as a member of the Humanities and 
acknowledged it as a discipline worthy of scholarly pursuit. This 
act of restoration has subjected the art to critical examination by 
professional philosophers and aestheticians. As a consequence, certain 
superficialities of musical structure have been catapulted into the 
swiftly-changing stream of general aesthetic theory. Music-scholars 
have either been swamped by this flood or have hastily built dams 
to divert the waters from holy ground. 

The aesthetics of music is not a usual subject for reflection by the 
musician. Either he is too occupied with the performance, creation, 
and theory of music, or he lacks the ability to correlate the functions 
and significances of his art within a specialized area of reasoning. 
Today he is at the mercy of discursive writers on music who have 
contributed notably to his confusion. Therefore, the blame must not 
rest entirely on the professional philosopher or aesthetician who, in 
his present academic jurisdiction, considers the aesthetics of music 
as a mere corollary to a favorite theory of knowledge. If the premise 
of an aesthetic of music has not yet been clearly established, then 
the interpretation of the art in relation to other arts is also suspect. 


* Joyce Michell, who has studied literature and music, with special emphasis 
on their symbolism, at a number of universities both here and abroad, has a 
doctor’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania, where she is chairman of 
the Department of Music and editor of the University of Pennsylvania Studies 
in Musicology. 
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A typical writer who contributes to this dis-orientation is the music- 
educator. He attacks one modern institutional view, defined by 
Barzun as being that in which “ music exists in a prepared vacuum as 
an object of contemplation.” So eager is he to prove to his colleagues 
in the Humanities that musical art is flexible enough to function 
harmoniously within theories relating to the interpretation of other 
arts that he accepts space-time projections in poetry, painting, dance, 
and the cinema and uses them to explain music. He publishes verbiage 
on poetry becoming music or vice-versa, the dance as “silent” music, 
painting as orchestral music, and medieval polyphony as a direct 
expression of Gothic architecture. The art or literary historian’s 
stylistic differentiations: neo-baroque, neo-classic, neo-romantic, da- 
daistic, cubistic, surrealistic have become handy labels to be pasted 
on the baggage of bewildering parallelisms between music and other 
arts. 

This Janus-faced educator, in his exploitation, seeks new termin- 
ologies from the social sciences, especially those of psychology and 
biology, and clamps them down over the expressive singularities of a 
tonal art. In cooperating with the experimental psychologist he learns 
about mass and individual reactions to music, but he does not deepen 
his own experience, nor has he been able to defend the precincts of 
music against an over-emphasis on the validity of psychological tests 
and measurements. After swallowing the terms of the biologist he 
proceeds to lecture on music as an organism, describes themes as seeds, 
germs, or embryos, all of which sprout into a deciduous tree of 
harmony or a diurnal flower of additive rhythms with attendant 
melodic appendages. Music, he argues, is hermaphroditic enough in its 
thematic materials to satisfy the psychoanalyst’s cosmic desire for 
masculine and feminine polarities. For this revolving educator music 
will meet the challenge of any “ academic ” investigation if it is assured 
a free ticket to the high swings of the art-playground and guaranteed 
no segregation. 

The American composer, also, feels called upon to write about 
music. In his anxiety to reach a public, communicate with any audi- 
ence, reading or listening, he describes his creative processes in a 
garbled language culled from his perusal of statements by literary 
critics who belong to the cult of the complex. This self-conscious 
individual attempts to convince his readers that there is nothing diffi- 
cult about understanding the functions and meanings of music because 
the art is merely a literature in tones. Once he has opened this Pan- 
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dora’s box he exhibits familiar partitions of naturalism, pictorialism, 
realism, escapism and joins each or all of them to program-music. 
His own doubt places him in the uncomfortable position of Baudelaire’s 
eclectic because he finally does become a ship trying to sail before 
all four winds at once. In apprehension, he hugs Nature (the big N) 
to his bosom, fearing that he may lose contact with source-material 
common to all the arts. Thus he evolves a kind of musical pantheism. 
If he sees six sparrows devouring providential bread on his doorstep 
he must write a six-voiced fugue to celebrate their meanderings. Al- 
though the appearance of the sparrows may have the “merit of the 
unexpected,” yet the explanation of the disciplines involved in the 
textures of a fugue remains buried within the crucible o. this com- 
poser’s creative imagination. 

The performer of music, whether he be conductor, instrumentalist, 
or vocal diseur, has gone about dissecting complexities in modern 
scores, absorbed in technical mechanisms that defy, or so he writes, 
any analysis by the aesthetician. Music is not plaine and easie, with 
apologies to Thomas Morley; it is apparent in graphic structures to 
its initiates alone. Hermetically sealed to all who cannot go “ inside ” 
elaborate ornamentations and percussive effects, music for this cultist 
remains within the confines of practical and applied art. A tone is a 
“thing,” either high or low, an instrument is exact and pitched, and 
a technique is contrapuntal or harmonic. The totality of structure 
is ignored and form becomes a vehicle for disparate velocities. Dis- 
approving of a facile verbalism in his explanations, the performer 
presents copious musical examples and pleads that score-reading is an 
absolute requisite in forming an aesthetic judgment. He is our standard 
pragmatic thinker whose facts are grounded in syntactical realities. 
This performer’s descriptions are for the virtuoso-listener who is able 
to hear in his “inner ear” every melodic intimation within a chro- 
matically altered block-chord. In limiting the understanding of music 
to a juxtaposition of sonorities on a tempered instrument, our per- 
former has done a disservice to the cause of musical aesthetics. He 
has isolated the art from points of contact with other arts. 

When the musical theorist ventures into philosophical reasoning 
with a determination to establish form as an omnipotent symbol, he 
also forbids music’s kinship with other arts. To him musical art does 
not require clarification beyond the traditional divisions of simple 
binary, simple ternary, sonata allegro, rondo, air with variations, and 
fugue. Form is line and line is form, and where counterpoint occurs 
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it can be analyzed in terms of Bach’s or Palestrina’s methodology, 
with an excursion into Netherlandish puzzle-canons and rhythmic 
modes. Although “form is a continual admonition” as Valéry reminds 
us, the overly-cautious formalist in music is caught in an intellectual 
stalemate in so far as relationships with the spontaneities of other arts 
are concerned. 

Each of the foregoing essayists on music is in an advantageous 
position to contribute to an acceptable: system by means of which 
the art’s expressiveness, formal and free, may be delineated. The 
approaches of these protagonists may be considered as parts of the 
whole in constructing an aesthetic of music and in determining its 
relations with other arts. The humanistic qualities of the art, its 
creative processes, technical performance, and pure theory may be 
contemplated in achieving a transmutation of the stuff of music into 
ideas which will convey sense not only to musicians but to artists in 
allied fields. 

Creative minds in other arts have made illuminating statements on 
the need for clarifying our theories of analogies. T. S. Ekot once 
wrote: “A common inheritance and a common cause unite artists 
consciously or unconsciously; it must be admitted that the union is 
mostly unconscious” (“The Function of Criticism”). It is this so- 
called unconscious union which should concern us. Where can we 
locate it but in man’s perpetual re-creating of his own image as he 
experiences and participates in the world of nature? His imagery may 
be temporal or spatial, but the thinking-process remains the same. 
Space affords him differentiation, time gives him duration. 

Mallarmé, able prophet of the Symbolists, talked of a “relation 
between images, exact.” But it is his detachment of “a third aspect, 
fusible and clear, offered to the divination” that supplies the clef 
signature for the correspondence of poetry and music. Was this not 
what E. A. Poe meant when he designated indefiniteness as an element 
of the true music of poetry, of the true musical expression, a “ sugges- 
tive indefiniteness of vague and therefore spiritual effect”? Professor 
Ronga has clarified the problem with his statement: “The original 
essence of verse may be identified as the extreme play, alternating or 
contrasting, of sound elements and sound effects.” 

We recognize the surface similarities between the verbal harmony 
of Mallarmé and the chordal constructions of Wagner. Poetry is a 
restricted music, Mallarmé reasoned, a kind of chamber symphony. 
The attraction which Wagner had for him may be understood by 
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the musician’s tetralogy which was the only approximate example 
apparent of Mallarmé’s ideal of the theater. Poetry was the elocution- 
ary means of the main subject, man; the ideas of the drama issued 
from the poet’s mouth, hence poetry had to be the intellectual element. 
The symphony represented the sensitive and passionate element; ges- 
ture was action; and the ballet took part in decorative emotions around 
the individual. Mallarmé’s conception has been compared to a musical 
fugue, a symmetrical arrangement in which the parts act reciprocally, 
fulfilling the demands of the structure. The truth is that Mallarmé 
conceived the ideal of a musical ballet with narrative in order to 
engage his symbols in action. He shared with Wagner a doctrine 
of the mystical character and religious role of art in life, and this 
led him to re-create his seer-image as a universe of the arts. 

The poet in his imaging is animated by his participation in the 
subjective and objective wonders of life. Rhythm is then the governor 
over the flux of his life-stream. The céllule métrique, which he ex- 
ploits, is made up of weak beats in relation to strong beats, and his 
effort is to achieve a unity for the ear as well as a unity of sense. 
Camille Mauclair has described his own verses as improvisations on 
the rhythms of Schumann, insisting that his technique is a result of 
a compromise between music and words. In the introduction to his 
Sonatines d@Automne, he states that the traditional forms of poetry 
leave him indifferent, and he has tried to make a little music as a 
man might playing sonatas to himself. The symbols in one poem of 
his are three young women who dance by the light of the moon, one 
blonde, one chatain, one brunette. The Devil appears and orders, 
“Dance for me this night,” to which they answer, “ Very well, we 
have no fear.” The two themes of a sonata are thus presented, the 
motive of the young ladies and the motive of the Devil. The primary 
motive is allowed to develop in three variations; the first girl dances 
and lifts her arm, the second “fit tournoyer ses cheveux,” with the 
third dancing the best in that she states the theme most emphatically. 
The Devil-theme is repeated in slight variation when he voices, “ You 
dance so well that you must return tomorrow.” On the following 
night they dance away the light and become sorceresses—that is, they 
are unified with the Devil-theme to form a conclusion. A coda is 
present in, “And when one walks in the wood, one can hear their 
voices.” We may assume from this lyricism in support of Mauclair’s 
credo (namely, “la poésie est un chant et pas autre chose”) that the 
thematic devices of sonata allegro form in music have been substan- 
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tiated by the poet in his animated participation in verse-rhythms. 
Although the design may to the specialist be a superficial imitation 
of the sonata in music, still the supporting rhythms signify a link 
with the pulsations and realisations in tonal art. 

Pictorial art after 1860 in France justifies Baudelaire’s incisive state- 
ment: “L’état actuel de la peinture est le résultat d’une liberté an- 
archique qui glorifie l'individu, quelque faible qu'il soit.” Such classi- 
fications as impressionism, synthesism, neo-traditionism, chromo-lumi- 
narism, and rose-croixism appear in the journals of art-criticism. Was 
there a plan of direction in this turbulent era that may be pursued 
today in establishing a relation of music to painting? There exist in 
painting of the late nineteenth century two contradictory tendencies 
which may be described as realistic and ideistic. One depends on 
the blindness of the “interior eye of man,” the other on its clair- 
voyance. Albert Aurier, emanuensis of the symbolist-synthetist theory 
in painting, believes the ideistic tendency to be nearer truth. As he 
explains, one must enter into the state of never doubting that the 
objects in a picture have no value as objects. Each detail in painting is 
a partial symbol, useless often to the total meaning of the object. 
The duty of the ideistic painter is then to bring about a selected order 
between the many combined elements in objectivity itself, to use in 
his work lines, forms, and colors which distinctly serve to describe 
the ideic meaning of the object. The artist always has the right to 
exaggerate forms, lines, and colors, to deform them, lessen them, by 
following not only his individual vision but also the needs of the 
idea to be expressed. Aurier gives authority to this emotive gift in 
painters and calls it “transcendental emotivity,” through which sym- 
bols take on life. 

The only light to be gained by the researcher in musical aesthetics 
from this argument is the acknowledgment of transcendental emo- 
tivity which is also apparent in the music of the period. The genesis 
of Gauguin’s Christ Jaune is a reality deformed by individual tempera- 
ment. Therefore, the work itself is a visible sign not of the object 
but of his temperament. Gauguin discussed his musical conception 
of painting with a future biographer, Charles Morice. “Soyez per- 
suadés,” he said, “ que la peinture colorée entre dans une phase musicale. 
Cézanne, pour citer un ancien, semble étre un éléve de César Franck. 
I] joue du grandorgue constamment, ce qui me faisait dire qu’il était 
polyphone” (Paul Gauguin by Charles Morice, Paris, H. Floury, 
1919). Gauguin often quoted from Poe and spoke of Wagner’s credo, 
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asserting his belief in the sincerity of the intelligence and in the truth 
of art. That he was a liberator of line and color is exemplified in his 
Vision apres le sermon: Lutte de Jacob avec lange, which Maurice 
Denis (Théories 1890-1910, Paris, Bibliothéque de POccident, 1913) 
claims is synthetism in that each plane is under the control of a domi- 
nant rhythm and in that the flowing together of all rhythmic areas 
results in colors of a graded order, a kind of hierarchy which estab- 
lishes unity. The play of shadow and light does not depend on a 
colored equivalent. What then was the real equivalent? Pure colors! 
Therefore, sacrifice everything to pure color. A tree trunk, gray- 
blue in local color, becomes pure blue because the intensity of color 
indicates its nature. A blue sea will be more intense because of its 
inherent blueness. 

Does musical tone as an organized aerial structure have a relation- 
ship to color in painting? We know that in music the parent-tone 
tends to direct the harmonic shape. A parent-tone reinforced by its 
overtones is a synthesis, as pure as is possible in musical sound. Partial 
tones may be in proximity or in distance from this fundamental, and 
their relative positions change the tonal qualities, or what may be 
called “color,” of the entire chord. Aurally, harmony is either homo- 
phonic or polyphonic. In homophonic structure we hear melody as 
the dominating element, in polyphonic individual melodies, co-ordi- 
nated and interrelated. A composer has feelings of elation or depres- 
sion, and his rhythmic response must be conditioned by one of these 
states as he proceeds to integrate his melodic inventions. Gauguin’s 
remarks on Cézanne’s affinity with Franck are a revelation of his 
conception of musical polyphony, a counterpoint so laboriously chro- 
matic that it became a vortex of overladen harmonic progressions. 

The tools of the dancer are motion, time, space, light, sound, shape, 
and color. Ever since Fokine in 1914 established equality between 
choreographer, designer, and musician by his ruling that music should 
not function merely as an accompaniment, but as an integral part 
of the ballet, the co-ordination of sound and motion has presented a 
major problem in the aesthetics of music. We cannot accept a relation- 
ship between musical-rhythm and dance-rhythm on a numerical basis 
alone. Stravinsky often complained that dancers have their own way 
of counting. “ My ballet,” he said, “never seeks to explain the action, 
but rather to live side by side with the visual movement, in happy 
combination, like two distinct individuals.” If music obscures the drive 
of movement, the result is stylized forms such as chaconnes, sara- 
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bandes, and gigues. These stylizations have a history separate from 
the inner relationship of music to the dance. We may recognize the 
play of rhythm as being exterior in both arts. The dancer shapes his 
beat with his body, giving expression to interacting forces, whereas 
the musician, in watching the dancer’s rhythmic designs, hears the 
effects of motion and annotates them in tonal patterns. The appeal 
of the dancer is to action, a totality of tension and rest in his world. 
He relies on his rhythmic ability to affirm, realize, and radiate. Yet 
we know that no movement is perceived in space and time, or even 
in time alone, before its apparition occurs in design. Kinaethesis refers 
to the perception of movement, and since the senses as such do not 
perceive but prepare perception, we may establish perceiving as a 
function of the observing mind of the dancer or the musician. We 
admit that there are two distinct yet related types of movement: the 
kinematic and the dynamic. Movement generated in space by an 
object’s change in position may be understood as kinematic. The 
dancer knows his body in relationships to spatial possibilities through 
his kinematic imagery. Dynamic imagery does not arise from object- 
movement; it is wholly internal as movement in time, duration im- 
mediately perceived, as Bergson tells us. The dancer and the musician 
may then meet in this common experiencing of imagery. Melody 
for the composer has a kinematic character on its surface, but it 
possesses a dynamic character internally. In fact, musical patterns 
must be considered kinematically and dynamically. When the dancer 
enters the time-world, he designs dynamically, and it is this pattern 
which the musician re-creates. A successful dance-coinposer (Lou 
Harrison) has described what happens to him when “his unwary self 
heard sounds and instruments and tunes while watching in silence the 
dancer move.” 


The eye receives, with what the dancer out of “emotion” 
(emotion is incomplete motion) is expressing. In origin the 
dancer is one who is capable at later times, and beautifully, 
to complete our motions for us. . . . Then, as the creative 
act continues to reverse things, the eye receives this, makes 
possible our own transformed and transforming empathy, and 
finally, for the musician, he hears out with mind’s music. This 
is indeed the simplest form of tonal imagining. . . . 


(American Composers Alliance 
Bulletin, October, 1952) 
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These reflections on the relation of music to poetry, its surface 
identities with painting, and its close association with the dance serve 
as indications of the interdisciplinary problems involved. The degree 
of interaction of these arts depends on the observer’s powers of pene- 
tration into the image-models employed. Above all, the aesthetician 
should be concerned with the primary laws of rhythm governing the 
revelation and consequent spontaneity in each art. Music understood 
as motion may be found enlightening when one determines it relation- 
ship to other arts. Music as sound and motion forms a complex which 
lends itself only in design. The future aesthetic of music will com- 
prise an analysis of this fluidic order. A synthetic approach to music 
will establish its borders and prevent its mis-interpretation. As Busoni 
warns us: “Mankind will never know the essence of music in its 
reality and entirety; would that they could at least arrive at dis- 
tinguishing what does not belong to it!” (Ferruccio Busoni, The 
Essence of Music, 1957). 


University of Pennsylvania 








RICHARD FOSTER* 


Criticism as Poetry 


“There is a strong taint of original genius 
about many critics... .’—R. P. Blackmur 


There are many ways one could support the claim—or the accusa- 
tion, if one were to feel combative—that the main stream of our more 
recent Criticism, the so-called New Criticism, has moved in an essen- 
tially romantic direction. And why should one wish to consider such 
a claim? I suppose just because the New Critics have done so much 
for the cause of letters in the modern world. Because they have fought 
the good fight and fought it so successfully, they become interesting 
in their own right as the constituents of an important and vigorous 
modern literary movement “back to” the Poem. And it might next 
become interesting to see what sort of persuasive means they used 
against the habit and inertia—and in some cases, the conviction—of 
the opposition. One sees, perhaps to one’s surprise, since the New 
Critics have been avowed anti-romantics, that in their discourse they 
habitually used—and with great literary aplomb—the rhetorical and 
poetical artillery that we have come to recognize as the characteristic 
property of both lower and upper-case literary romantics. By ex- 
amining some of the machineries of the critics’ rhetoric, the sorts of 

“appeals to emotion” they make and the dominant categories of the 
auxiliary imagery they depend on, I should like to exhibit at close 
range a phenomenon that I believe to be of intrinsic final interest— 
the ironic phenomenon of our traditionalist-orthodoxist New Critics 
as spokesmen in spite of themselves for a literary viewpoint that is 
unmistakably romantic in kind, and that looks toward a virtual 
“mystique” of Poetry. 

I think what is to follow can usefully be taken in terms of this 
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somewhat Ransomian image: as a kind of rhetorical oratorio in honor 
of Poetry, unified by a chorus of like sentiment and principle and 
varied by occasional virtuoso voices lifted in aria, with my own com- 
ments as recitative and continuo. (And of course I must confess that 
my own selection is itself an imposition of rhetoric upon unsuspecting, 
if not precisely innocent, material.) Let us begin the performance 
at the intellectual end of the critics’ art, discovering first some of their 
rhetorical maneuvers in behalf of “thought,” and then proceed to 
its more poetic offices, the inducement of pieties and the creation of 
exemplary images of the nature of poetry. 


The Rhetoric of Speculation 


The rhetorical categories to be mentioned in this first section are 
fairly familiar features of standard metaphysical discourse. In the 
manner of the great critics of the past, perhaps especially the Ro- 
mantics, the New Critics have tended to think of poetry and specu- 
lative philosophy as closely related, as approaching the same high- 
level or ultra-real Reality from opposite directions, meeting finally, 
perhaps, in religion. It should seem only appropriate, therefore, that 
the critics should sometimes talk in the style of metaphysicians. But 
they are primarily men of letters, and so in the end their interests 
are going to be involved less in abstract than in substantive discourse. 
This rhetoric of speculation, then, should be regarded as a discourse 
merely supportive or preparatory to the poetry of Poetry to come. 


1. Big Words.—Since it is well known that metaphysical speculation 
begins and ends with big words—Idea, the Good, Logos, Substance, 
Being, Soul, Flux, the One—it is probably not necessary to provide 
very many examples of the same and similar words from the writings 
of the New Critics. But we may need to consider what justification 
we have for labeling these words—particularly the great controlling 
nouns of metaphysical speculation—as a rhetorical category. I would 
observe, first of all, that metaphysics necessarily “begins” with the 
words in that the point of the philosopher’s whole labor is to define 
them. And when his definitions conflict with those of some other 
philosopher, the speculative defining will turn into controversy, with 
the words themselves, since by their very nature they lack determinate 
referents, becoming the objects of vigorously combative rhetorical 
interest. So whatever the outcome, the controversy will end as it 
began, with words rather than facts—with a situation of equilibrium 
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or tension created by rhetoric rather than by logic or science, though 
these may have been contributory. 


In our time the type of controversy itself, whether in philosophy 
or in criticism, has become an object of rhetorical interest, as well 
as of close logical and empirical scrutiny. In criticism the skeptics, 
like the early Richards, accuse the believers of “logical animism” and 
“bogus entities,’ and the believers, represented by Ransom, say, 
plead for “a degree of speculative fury” in the literary discussions 
of such self-limited rationalists as the Chicago Aristotelians. We shall 
see much speculative fury and the free naming of many entities, bogus 
or not, in the quotations soon to follow. Some of the entities will be 
named by the big words of general philosophy (Man, Reality, Being), 
but more often by the big words of the arts and speculative psy- 
chology: the Mind, Knowledge, Imagination, Poetry, sometimes 
Beauty, and of course the classic jargon of the Faculties—Feeling, Will, 
and Intellect. But what is most important is that they stand for the 
largest and most crucial concerns of criticism, that they have a broad 
and uncertain—perhaps even a sliding—reference, that they indeed often 
seem to refer to entities artificed by hypostatization, and that their 
use by critics, while reverent in spirit, is most casual and free in the 
actual pursuit of argument. 


2. The Rhetoric of Definition—I speak of the “ rhetoric” of defini- 
tion because the efforts of the critics to define the big words, like 
those of the metaphysicians, often end not in specifying and clarifying 
but in incanting and evoking. Such definitions function mainly to 
create a sense of intuited and perhaps unutterable comprehension 
which, if rhetorically successful, actually protects the big word from 
reduction or translation or redefinition into the small words of com- 
mon sense. It might be maintained that they are not definitions at 
all or at least that they have neither the intention nor the effect of 
definition as normally understood. 


The definitions to follow are those of big words or of regular 
words elevated or inflated by the definition into big words. And 
they are all drawn from the work of R. P. Blackmur, the chief 
practitioner among New Critics of the rhetoric of definition. Where 
in the work of a critic like Tate such definitions are rarer and more 
formal, in Blackmur’s, perhaps because he is the most indefatigably 
“speculative” czitic we have, they are prolific in numbers, casual 
and sudden in occurrence, gorgeous in the language of their formula- 
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tion. But though Blackmur is the soloist here, his performance should 
also be regarded as expressive of a sort of song sung in fainter voices 
by other New Critics as well. 

Here is Blackmur on morals: “ Morals is what we think about in 
our quarrel with behavior. . . .” If we inquire what he means by 
behavior, we find that “behavior is what upsets morals . . .” and that 
“behavior is the medium in which our lives take place.” A related 
concept is conscience: “Conscience is the bite of things known to- 
gether, in remorse and in incentive; conscience is that unification of 
the sense of things which is moral beauty. .. .” And reason is “the 
whole mind, the residual form of all we have been, and the conceiving 
matrix of all that we may become... , a servant, the housekeeper 
who keeps things going by criticism, by philosophy, by art.” Turning 
to the arts, “critique is the wiggling extreme articulation of vital 
elements into an order of vision... .” And Blackmur’s definition of 
symbol, in “ Notes on Four Categories in Criticism,” of which I here 
reproduce only a part, is a veritable hymn recalling to most readers, 
no doubt, like passages from Coleridge: 


Symbol is the most exact possible meaning, almost tauto- 
logically exact, for what stirred the words to move and what 
the moving words made. Symbol stands for nothing previ- 
ously known, but for what is ‘here’ made known and what 
is about to be made known. If symbol stands for anything 
else than itself continuing, it stands for that within me the 
reader which enables me to recognize it and to illuminate it 
with my own experience at the same moment that what it 
means illuminates further corridors in my sense of myself. 


In all of these passages it should be noted that the definitions call 
upon the services of additional big words—“ unification of the sense 
of things,” “moral beauty,” “mind,” the alternations, in the first two 
quotations, of “morals,” and “behavior” as each other’s defining 
reference, and the resonant relative pronouns of the last passage that 
seem relative to nothing—words that bring with them additional re- 
quirements, perhaps, of definition. 


3. Mixed Terms.—Here we come upon another well known feature 
of speculative philosophy and criticism, the mixing of terms—an in- 
dulgence sanctioned and encouraged by the type of definition we have 
just examined. The procedure in simplified form is to take a big 
word like “reason,” perhaps having already regaled it with an en- 
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larging speculative definition, and then apply it surprisingly in contexts 
where the habits of ordinary discourse would lead the normal reader 
to expect words of unrelated, perhaps even opposite, common-sense 
meanings. In the essay on “The Language of Silence” Blackmur does 
this with “reason,” making it a co-ordinate or an equivalent of 
“feeling” as well as of “meter” and “rhythm.” And in the essay 
proposing “Language as Gesture” both terms are expanded so that 
we know that the key phrase they appear in does not refer to “sign 
language,” any more than “ gesture” alone means muscular movement 
or “language” alone means words in syntax. “ Language” and “ ges- 
ture” are pushed respectively toward the common senses of “in- 
tuition” and “expression,” two words that seem to refer to the sub- 
jective and objective way of looking at the same phenomenon of 
psychological experience. The words thus get “mixed” in the same 
meaning. And the phrase “language as gesture” is translatable finally 
to mean the sentence, “Language (qualified perhaps by ‘some’ or 
‘imaginative’) is gesture,” or “Language equals gesture,” with the 
implication ensuing that “gesture” is logically substitutable in the 
contexts where “ language,” as qualified, would be the key term. Per- 
haps the very most marked example of the rhetoric of mixed terms 
in the New Criticism is in the doctrine—advanced most consciously 
in the work of Tate and Ransom—of poetry as knowledge, with 
“knowledge” undergoing practically the same process of fusion just 
schematized for “ gesture.” 

Sometimes the sort of terminological mixing we have been discussing 
is the result of mere carelessness. But most often—as in the work of 
our critics—it is a conscious rhetorical shift, often having the appear- 
ance of “argument,” designed to deliver some effect or insight out- 
side the capabilities of normal usage. We can perhaps see a positive 
sign of the rhetorical nature of these maneuvers in the fact that 
unequal marriages of terms are often the result. Though “language ” 
remains the stronger term, I suppose “gesture” gains influence by 
association with it. But “knowledge,” I am afraid, is required to 
bring all its value to the marriage with “ poetry,” without being allowed 
to retain any of the real rights of meaning upon which its value was 
originally founded: poetry is said to be “ cognitive ” without giving 
cognitions of anything. But in any case such maneuvers may indeed 
create the insight or feeling of insight they are intended to create. Or 
they may, of course, merely irritate the close-reading skeptic. 
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4. Intellectual Punning and Echo with Variation—These are two 
minor refinements on the technique of mixing terms, refinements that 
are virtually the exclusive property of R. P. Blackmur. These rhetori- 
cal maneuvers are exercised mostly incidentally, and with less basic 
and formal terms, in order to give insight in passing. Both techniques 
imply the larger category of epigram, a classic insight-giving technique 
ubiquitously evident in Blackmur’s work. 

Intellectual punning may take many forms. I here record four 
examples that may be different enough to imply distinct “types” 
of intellectual puns. The straight pun (the force of reality “is what 
bears us and what we cannot bear . . .”) merges with the multiple 
pun (“gesture is the meaningfulness which is moving, in every sense 
of that word: what moves the words and what moves us”). Then 
there are combinative puns (“the passion of [Emma Bovary’s] reach 
is the compassion of the symbol”) and the related separative pun, 
illustrated in Tate’s derivation of his term “tension,” and puns that 
after a moment turn out really to be slant-rimes with implied puns 
submerged in them (the ideas “in James occupy a precarious but 
precious place”’). 

By unexpectedly transmuting the known, echo with variation, also 
peculiar to Blackmur’s work, has the same ability as intellectual 
punning to provide a medium for insight and sudden illumination. A 
technique of irony found in poetry of the metaphysical sort, it is a 
way of “packing” utterance and of forging coherence of meaning 
out of disparity and incoherence. One example from Blackmur should 
suffice as comment upon the others: “Behavior is all, even when 
false.” Here a new epigram is born out of an old—insight bred upon 
insight. 


5. “ Dialectic.”—There are two senses of this term. The first sense 
refers to the form of free intellectual conversation which clever 
Socrates imposed upon the innocents that fell across his path. It 
is a sense now more or less in vogue to designate with approval the 
unmethodical and indeterminate theoretical explorations of most of 
the New Critics. And because it has humane connotations, it is itself 
a useful rhetorical tool—backed by the good name of Plato—with 
which to justify in the face of scientism and pragmatism the specula- 
tive “essay” that considers and perhaps proposes, without attempting 
to prove or enforce. 

The second sense, our principal concern here, refers to the dialectic 
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of opposites, a rhetorical action of discourse in which the manipulator 
is free either to force the merging of black and white into some shade 
of gray, or else to enable his favorite entirely to subdue or absorb 
its opposition. The rhetoric of dialectical opposition has not only 
the virtue of restricting the area of battle, and its participants, to 
practical limits, but also of excluding beforehand a great many vantage 
points from which hostile attacks might be launched: actual com- 
plexity and multiplicity are reduced to an artificial and more easily 
manipulatable duality. 

Poetry vs. Science, Intellect vs. Feeling (sometimes Emotion), 
Reason vs. Imagination—these are some of the major strands of dia- 
lectical opposition woven in and out of the texture particularly of 
the New Criticism. These and other sets of similar opposites are 
expressions of the larger dialectical principle underlying the doctrine 
of Poetry as Knowledge—the principle, as it is called by Kathleen 
Nott, of “ Two Truths” (The Emperor’s Clothes, Indiana University 
Press, 1954). “The issue is one of fact,” Ransom claims in God 
Without Thunder. “Is the universe amenable to the laws of science, 
or is it not? Of course the truth is that it partly is, and partly isn’t.” 
The Two Truths—that of science and the intellect and that of 
religion and the imagination—follow from Ransom’s premise and em- 
body themselves in two sorts of discourse. According to Ransom it is 
a matter, roughly, of universals versus particulars, with “ generaliza- 
tion” as “the fundamental act of science.” + Ransom sees the Fall 
as a symbolic “first instance . . . of the conflict between science and 
religion, as they sought for the favor of the human mind.” Leslie 
Fiedler, apparently following Ransom, has more recently associated 
with religious-imaginative truth “the sense of reverence and astonish- 
ment .. . which alone breeds pietas,” while “the scientific knowing 
is a knowledge without love, a rape of nature.” 

Already the dialectical struggle can be seen as unequal. Religious- 
imaginative truth is clearly deeper or higher—sacrosanct; and scientific- 
intellectual truth is lesser, and therefore when upstart or dominant, 
evil. Accusations of villainy proceed from the better side: In The 
Moral Life and the Ethical Life, an associate of the New Critics, 


*Ransom sometimes flounders between the poles of his dialectic in God 
Without Thunder and sounds the wrong cry. On page 255, in contradiction, it 
seems, to all that he has been claiming, he declares that “scientific knowledge 
is that type of knowledge which occupies itself with exact comparisons and 
precise measurements.” 
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Eliseo Vivas, cries that “Scientifism!” (by which he means “the 
unempirical faith that science can give us a complete philosophy for 
all our human needs”) and asserts that we must choose either all or 
nothing—either ideal moral norms, or else “the frankly ‘ might-makes- 
right’ morality of the positivist. . . .” Ransom is more suave as, again 
in God Without Thunder, he imagines “Science” putting religionists 
through an inquisition: “Do you propose to have a whole Sabbath 
day lost to human usefulness? Do you intend to require ceremonial 
rights that cost human labor and wealth, and consume valuable time? ” 
Restrictions and expulsions follow hard upon the accusations. “. 
There is nothing ‘ escapist,’” writes Cleanth Brooks in Modern Poetry 
and the Tradition, “ about a hostility to science which orders science 
off the premises as a trespasser when science has taken up a position 
where it has no business to be.” And so, with science off the premises, 
or at the very most in the kitchen, the dialectical exhibition is over 
and religious-imaginative truth reigns supreme. 

There are, of course, various lesser or ancillary dialectical procedures 
in the corpus of the New Criticism—Ransom’s texture-structure oppo- 
sition, for example, which is a rhetorical mechanism for characterizing 
or defining poetry—that have little or nothing to do with “ propa- 
ganda.” An interesting minor dialectic, expressive of deep and moving 
currents in its author’s interior experience, is R. P. Blackmur’s real- 
actual opposition, a dialectic that plays through a great many of his 
more recent essays. In the “ Notes on Four Categories in Criticism,” 
where alone I count forty occurrences of “actual ”-words and fifteen 
of “real”-words, it seems that actual means “accident,” “ event,” or 
“matter-in-flux” (or what might more commonly be called “ real”), 
while real means “ Real” in the Idealist’s sense—“ ideal,” or “universal.” 
“The arts exemplify the actual,” is Blackmur’s proposition here. From 
his rather imaginative intuitions about Emma Bovary’s inserting her 
tongue in the cordial glass and the effect of her action on Bovary, one 
gathers Blackmur’s point to be that art makes accidents or particulars 
into exemplars of universals through symbolization. Thus art’s making 
the actual “real” in the sense roughly of “ ideal.” 

Elsewhere this explanation of the meaning of the real-actual dialectic 
does not work. In the essay on “Four Quartets” there seem to be 
two distinct senses of “real” in opposition to “actual” (“ Man dwells 
in the actual, between the real and the real”), only one of which is 
clearly related to the object of what he calls “ ideal aspiration.” And 
in the essay on “The Loose and Baggy Monsters of Henry James,” 


“ 
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though at one point “spiritual” and “sensual” are respectively paired 
with “ideal” and “actual,” “real” seems finally to mean so much 
that it means nothing, when Blackmur writes that Strether’s self-denial 
in The Ambassadors “was a gesture of this ideal [of ‘ rightness’], and 
it could have been otherwise, could in another soul have been the 
gesture of assent; for the beauty and the knowledge were still there, 
and the reality, which contains both the ideal and the actual, and so 
much more, stands, in its immensity, behind.” The dialectic has been 
wholly eluded, and the terms have wholly escaped the meaning it gave 
them. Blackmur’s play with “real” and “actual” and their variations 
carries us away, finally, from rhetoric toward the territory of pure 
expressionist poetry. 


6. The Mystical Rhetoric of Negation.—This final rhetorical cate- 
gory to be considered here should be regarded as transitional—like 
Blackmur’s dialectic of real and actual—between the rhetoric and the 
poetry of the New Criticism. The rhetoric of negation is, in fact, a 
language of true mysticism—of Zen, for example. To summarize from 
a study by Charles Morris, the mystic’s attempt to translate his immedi- 
ate experience into intersubjective terms encounters certain difficulties 
arising from the disparity between the regular nature of ordinary 
language and the irregular nature of mystical experience and what 
Morris calls its spontaneously resulting “primary” language. Because 
the “complex network of symbolic processes which he is attempting 
to translate include contradictions,” the explainer-mystic finally “ re- 
sorts to negations.” His subject is “nameless, neither temporal nor 
non-temporal, neither conscious nor non-conscious, neither this nor 
that.” The mystic, frustrated by the communicative difficulties, Morris 
says, will in the end return to his primary language. 


For our immediate purposes here we can make a rough parallel 
between the poem or art work and the mystic’s primary language, 
and between the remarks of the romantic critic and the mystic’s 
secondary language. Here, for example, is Mrs. Langer advancing a 
theory of art (I have italicized the negatives for stress): “The basic 
concept is the articulate but non-discursive form having import with- 
out conventional reference, and therefore presenting itself mot as a 
symbol in the ordinary sense, but as ‘significant form,’ in which the 
factor of significance is not logically discriminated, but is felt as a 
quality rather than recognized as a function.” Even Karl Shapiro once 
admitted that, like a mystic, he was more willing to say what a poem 
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is not than what it is: “I think of a poem as a literary construct 
composed of not-words which in their flight from meanings arrive 
at a prosodic sense-beyond-sense. Its aim is not known.” 


These two very striking examples—one unconscious, one conscious— 
of the mystical rhetoric of negation should call to mind innumerable 
more casual, perhaps even gratuitous, instances of it located closer to 
the center of the New Criticism. Perhaps one thinks most naturally 
of those fretful attempts, like Tate’s in “Narcissus as Narcissus,” to 
say that poetry provides a unique knowledge: “. . . It is a kind of 
knowledge that we did not possess before. It is not knowledge ‘ about’ 
something else; the poem is the fullness of that knowledge. We know 
the particular poem, not what it says that we can restate. In a manner 
of speaking, the poem is its own knower, neither poet nor reader 
knowing anything that the poem says apart from the words of the 
poem.” Or even of whole essays in negation, like Brooks’ on “The 
Heresy of Paraphrase.” In order to enforce the heresy, he has to 
proclaim the poem to be a uniquely complex phenomenon of language, 
not translatable, therefore, into common prose. Here is Brooks on 
the soul of a poem, the “essential” structure of a poem, “as distin- 
guished from,” he writes, “the rational or logical structure of the 


” 


‘statement’ which we abstract from it... .”: 


... The principle [of unity] is not one which involves the 
arrangement of the various elements into homogeneous group- 
ings, pairing like with like. It unites the like with the unlike. 
It does not unite them, however, by the simple process of 
allowing one connotation to cancel out another nor does it 
reduce the contradictory attitudes to harmony by a process 
of subtraction. The unity is not the unity of the sort to be 
achieved by the reduction and simplification appropriate to 
an algebraic formula. It is a positive unity, mot a negative; 
it represents not a residue but an achieved harmony. 


Both Tate and Brooks, like Shapiro, have the mystic’s usual diffi- 
culty with finding intersubjective positives in which to describe their 
essential experience of or belief about the nature of poetry. The best 
they can produce is vague and inadequate abstraction, or else citations 
of what they regard as illuminating analogies—Brooks cites architec- 
ture, ballet, and music—which last recourse, perhaps, like Tate’s trope 
of the poem as its own knower, is a gesture of return toward the 
mystic’s “ primary ” language of his immediate experience of essences. 
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The integral relation of mysticism, so far as it is evidenced in these 
New Critical examples of the rhetoric of negation, to what we call 
romanticism I count as too well agreed upon to need elaborate addi- 
tional pointing up here. 


Poetic Cunning and the Induction of Pieties 


The dividing line between the rhetoric and the poetry of the New 
Criticism, it will already be clear, is no very definite one. But I think 
there is usefulness in recognizing at least this much of a distinction: 
that the rhetoric of the New Criticism—the persuasive maneuvers 
closer to the language of speculative philosophers than to the language 
of poets—functions on the whole to restrict and discourage in advance 
doubt and argument of a logical or empirical sort, so that actually 
positive creation of attitudes and beliefs about the nature of poetry can 
be undertaken by the more magical powers of the critics as virtual 
poets. We turn now to some instances of that poetic cunning and first 
to the feelings and attitudes, that it functions to create and sustain in 
behalf of a New Critical mystique of poetry. 


1. The Poetries of Love and Dread.—1 think it can be said with at 
least approximate truth that among New Critics Ransom is the critic- 
poet of love and sentiment, and Blackmur the critic-poet of dread 
and passion. The two are poets complementarily of the same religious 
or religious-like experience in its two possible visions—the pietistic 
and the Dionysiac. 

Ransom’s, of course, is a cheerful sort of pietism. Nature is innocent, 
beautiful, to be loved, in the simple way that God loved the world 
as He made it, or that Jesus loved the children, or St. Francis the birds. 
Innocence, holiness, love—these are the values also that motivate the 
performance of religious observances, and that inhabit the work of 
art. “The aesthetic moment,” he writes in The World’s Body, “ ap- 
pears as a curious moment of suspension; between the Platonism in 
us, which is militant, always sciencing and devouring, and a starved 
inhibited aspiration towards innocence which, if it could only be free, 
would like to respect and know the object as it might of its own 
accord reveal itself.” Art as a gesture of innocent and contemplative 
love for some instance of nature “for its own sake,” is, then, at once 
a beloved object in itself and an icon of a beloved object. Nature 
perceived in such innocence and love becomes animate, and the “ uses ” 
to which man puts it without reverence, love, aesthetic joy, come to 
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be seen in terms of human atrocities—plunder and rape. Sometimes, 
as when Ransom challenges “the geometer to define for us the con- 
figuration of the pebble,” nature is seen pluckily resisting: “The 
gallant pebble will defy the geometer. . . .” The slightest object, in 
the end, will defy the most ravenously appetitive mind; for the World’s 
Body—unabstractable, infinitely various thingness-in-itself—“ will never 
submit to determination.” 

The whole world of Ransom’s criticism is inspirited and embodied 
with life. Everything in his essays, poems as well as natural objects 
(Milton’s trimeter couplets in the Nativity hymn “take the stage 
jauntily, and speak up clearly, but . . . the long lines are always waiting 
to step forward and complete what they have started”), is ready to 
speak, move, suffer, love, be, to assume the shape of life, usually 
garbed in primal innocence. As a poet of criticism, Ransom has 
endowed the world with body. Yet his ingenuous poet-voice, incul- 
cating love and reverence for nature, and dallying, in order to do so, 
with sentimentality, protects itself and us from embarrassment by 
assuming from time to time a grosser foreign voice—the counter- 
rhetoric of bombast and self-mockery (“the gallant pebble”). A 
most ironic and intellectual sentimentalist he, in the end. A most 
Oxonian innocent. 

The poet in Blackmutr’s prose, in contrast, shines through in more 
lurid colors. His is not the innocent vision, but the fallen vision— 
perhaps the pagan vision: the vision darkly but intensely perceived 
and embraced with tragically failing desire. Blackmur’s is the poet- 
voice of the wilder emotions, of dread and passion, a voice raised to 
sing in agony of the mysteries, to summon both a sense of them and 
a reverence for them. Here is an extraordinary incantation from “ Lord 
Tennyson’s Scissors” on behalf of the deeper meanings—the “ gesture,” 
or the silent voice beyond, or the “song” beneath the prose-powers 
of words—of a particular text. Blackmur quotes from “The Dry 
Salvages” (“The salt is on the briar rose, / The fog is in the fir trees”), 
and this is what he hears and wants to make us hear in those lines: 


Here is the salt of death and of truth and of savor, the salt 
in our souls of that which is not ours, moving there. The salt 
is on the wild and thorny rose grappling in the granite at 
sea’s edge, grappling and in bloom, almost ever-blooming; 
and it is the rose which was before, and may yet be after, 
the rose of the Court of Love, of the rose of the Virgin. It 
is the rose out of the garden which includes the rose in the 
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garden. There is in Eliot’s line (alien but known to our line 
that we read) also all the roses that have been in his life, as 
in the next line is all the fog. The fog is another salt as the 
fir trees are another rose. It is all there as in fog that lowers, 
covers, silences, imperils and caresses; but in it, as it is in them; 
there is the slowed apparition, coming up under an island, 
of evergreen struggling, tenacious life. The two together 
make an image, and in their pairing reveal, by self-symbol 
declare, by verse and position unite, two halves of a tragic 
gesture. 


There is “interpretation” here, of course. But the main function of 
the passage is to evoke from and for Eliot’s text—by the rhythms and 
repetitions and recurrences of sound, and the combining and opposing 
of images in obscure relations of implied meaning and modification 
of meaning, by, in short, techniques of a secondary superimposed 
poetry of Blackmur’s own—a sense of mysteries intuited and occulted 
in awe and passion. 

Allen Tate is also sometimes an effective poet of dread, but of a 
somewhat different order from Blackmur. He, too, has seen the dark 
vision; but it is monkish rather than pagan in its coloring—the vision 
of the dark night of the soul. Where Blackmur, having sipped the 
honeydew, cleaves to necessity by luxuriating in the dread and rolling 
with the passion, Tate practices sitting still and seems to close tight 
ascetic lips over what he feels. When he speaks, his voice, like the 
voice of the haggard sinner-saint sorely tried and fresh from agonies 
of rage and pain and temptation, most characteristically gives the 
impression of great interior intensities suppressed. The result, often, 
is a prose-poetry of beautifully modulated dourness, a voice of scarred 
endurance and suppressed hysteria that moves by saying so much less 
than is felt and known. It is a voice that involves us in the special 
dread and passion of sin and salvation. 

In the earlier essay on Hart Crane, for example, the restraint of 
understatement, the intentional effect in the first few pages of bleak 
disorder in the fragmented and discontinuous progress of the para- 
graphs as antiphonally arranged (one biographical, then one literary), 
and the tone throughout of dulled and stolid grief—these are the poetic 
instruments by which Tate creates an immediate felt sense, outside 
the “meaning” of the essay, of grief, of waste, of the actual disorder 
of both Crane’s life and the age that bred him. There are a number 
of more local examples in Tate’s essays of this almost incantatory, 
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almost litugrical technique. In “‘ Techniques of Fiction,” for one, Tate 
is suggesting at one point that in a particular sense Flaubert “ created ” 
modern fiction. “And I do not like to think that Flaubert created 
modern fiction,” Tate writes, “because I do not like Flaubert.” But 
then it occurs to him that Stendhal provided Flaubert with his essential 
artistic inheritance. Again he intones: “I do not like to think that 
Stendhal did this because I do not like Stendhal.” The effect of this 
incidental passage (he means he “ does not like,” or recoils from, their 
barbarian manners) in an essay on the workings of imagination in 
fiction, is to flash forth suddenly a gratuitous instance, bred by the 
accidents of the immediate context, of Tate’s continuing sense of 
anger and despair at the dislocation of traditional human values in 
the modern world. It is an instance of Tate’s “voice”—the squeak 
of pain or madness swallowed and held down—an instance of the 
sustaining poetic vehicle that makes his work one and that carries so 
well the burden of his particular themes. 


2. The Poetries of Fleeting Insight—The poetries we have just 
left create, in their different ways, feelings of what some reality is 
like beyond, below, or above the perceptive abilities of our everyday 
brute natures. Each creates, perhaps largely by means of persistence 
of tone, its own aura of things “far more deeply interfused” than 
such ordinary constituents of life as the prose meanings of everyday 
discourse, say, or our casual, running experiences of everyday nature. 
These deeper things, these knowledges, these mysteries, even, are the 
stuff of insight or revelation, poking up only occasionally, and then 
perhaps blindingly or paralyzingly, into the world of consciousness. 
This is why the critics often, if not always, speak as poets, as dis- 
coverers perhaps only occasionally of truth-in-depth. There is a 
slight secondary poetry encompassing and protecting the primary 
poetry characterized in the preceding section. Its special purpose is 
to say, “I have just had an inrush of truth, and I am giving it to you 
as best I can in my poor way. If I think about it I may lose it altogether 
in the hard cold mazes of rational care. And besides I must keep 
ready and open for more possible inrushes; let the head come up just 
long enough for a gulp of the thin intellectual air, but it must then 
be drowned again as quickly as possible in the dark, trembling depths 
of the heart. The final, full, finished wisdom will come late, if it 
ever comes at all. Now I am just a humble receptacle, an occasional 
halting voice.” 
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So Ransom’s essays in The World’s Body are “preparations for 
criticism,” and Blackmur thinks criticism is “the formal discourse of 
an amateur” (with the added French intent). And Tate, in the 
preface to his latest collection— 


I am not sure that I wanted to write more than three or 
four of these essays; the others I was asked to write; one can 
do what one does. I never knew what I thought about any- 
thing until I had written about it. To write an essay was to 
find out what I thought; for I did not know at the beginning 
how or where it would end. 


Thus the tentativeness, or vagueness, or the outright playfulness of 
so many of the titles, which are another part of this protective poetry. 
They are a sign of the editor who has come knocking into the critic- 
poet’s dream or meditation to ask him what at the moment he is think- 
ing. Aroused, the critic-poet does what he can till the dream comes 
down again. He puts forth “Causeries,” “Queries,” “Emphases,” 
“Thoughts on,” “Preliminary Notes,” and numberless “Notes” on 
or toward—Notes not in the scholar’s sense, but in the sense of isolated 
first thoughts. And often the critic will pause midway in his thoughts 
ingenuously to confess some bafflement or ignorance: " Perhaps the 
last sentence brings me to my topic; I am not quite sure” (Ransom). 

“Suppose you feel, as I do, that after Rawdon Crawley comes home 
(I believe from jail—it is hard to remember Thackeray) .. .” (Tate).? 
This is largely a matter of tone, of course, particularly the familiar 
reluctance of the critic to go to the bookshelf and check his source— 
a tone rhetorically expressive of imperatives against “scientism” and 
“methodology” in all forms, and their dangers to the aliveness of 
intelligence and sensibility. 

All this adds up to a sentimental sub-poetry, in the New Criticism, 
of the ultimate failure of intellectual certainty. Sometimes, as in Tate 
and Blackmur, we find poetries actually in celebration of ignorance. 
For example, this passage on Adams from Blackmur’s “ The Expense 
of Greatness ” 


[The greatness of Adam’s mind] is in the acceptance, with 
all piety, of ignorance as the humbled form of knowledge; in 
the pursuit of diverse shapes of knowledge—the scientific, the 
religious, the political, the social and trivial—to the point 


* This is also, of course, clever incidental criticism of Thackeray. 
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where they add to ignorance, when the best response is 
silence itself. That is the greatness of Adams as a type of 
mind. As it is a condition of life to die, it is a condition of 
thought, in the end, to fail. Death is the expense of life and 
failure is the expense of greatness. 


The effect of these incidental poetries of fleeting insight and ultimate 
ignorance is to sustain pieties in behalf of mystery, with such pieties 
working to free the critic for unlimited excursionings of feeling and 
speculation at the same time they surround and cut off the reasoner 
and scientist as heretics of intellectual pride. 


3. The Critic as Tragic Hero.—Having glanced at some of his lyric 
forms, we turn now—with the Blackmuresque echo still in the air— 
to the great form, the underlying Master Trope of the romantic New 
Critic. There has been a preoccupation in the writings of New Critics 
—most vividly in Blackmur and Tate—with the replacement of the 
traditional hero by the artist himself as a special expression in literature 
of the modern cultural decay in general. I would like to propose a 
tentative extension of this very interesting perception into the area 
of literary criticism. If in some real sense modern criticism has tended 
to become poetry, and if the artist has in fact tended to become the 
hero—normally tragic—of his own dramatic creations, then the con- 
ception of the critic as tragic hero is at least not hopelessly fanciful. 

Alfred Kazin once felt irritated with the New Critics’ tone of 
“pride in a private greatness and private spiritual tragedy. - 
Though one need not necessarily subscribe to the particular cultural 
liberalism from which his irritation with aesthetic critics proceeded, I 
think it is easy enough to see a certain truth in Kazin’s observation. 
Here is Blackmur, for example, on the dangerous temptations of 
virtuoso criticism, criticism that becomes a habit of mind, a consuming 
art, a self-sufficient vision, even a way of life: “It becomes, as we 
say, unconscious, so crowded it is with intuition, and cries in the dark, 
crowding its darkness into the blaze of noon. Then it becomes pure 
criticism of pure literature: pure heroism in a world without heroes, 
pure expression without reflection.” Though the last phrase some- 
what qualifies the force of what goes before it, Blackmur is suggesting 
a kind of damnation awaiting the critic who loses sight of the object 
of his criticism, whose processes of criticism become their own ends. 
It reminds us of Tate’s vision of Poe as God: intellection without an 
object. To bring it closer to the reality of the critic, we may translate 
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this into the parallel of criticism “ for its own sake”--or criticism 
as poetry—where criticism absorbs, even becomes, the object which 
created it and for which it exists as a dependent. 


Blackmur knows the dangers here. But he knows them almost too 
vividly, too intimately. He says that “moral philosophy,” implying 
also religion, is necessary to “save” such criticism. Is Blackmur not 
often his own tragic hero, unsaved, bending to the force of his own 
trope? Tate gives the tragedy a full stage at the end of “Is Literary 
Criticism Possible?” where the hazardous but necessary relation of 
critic to poem is seen in cosmic terms: 


Literary criticism, like the Kingdom of God on earth, is 
perpetually necessary and, in the very nature of its middle 
position between imagination and philosophy, perpetually im- 
possible. .. . It is the nature of man and of criticism to occupy 
the intolerable position. Like man’s, the intolerable position 
has its own glory. 


This is Christian, Dantesque tragedy. The tragedy is the tragedy of 
the imagination, of straining but limited vision. The critic, like Dante 
in his dream, has about him the implications of tragedy in that he 
cannot wholly attain—for all his yearnings and his pieties—to the 
Beatific Vision of the poem in the prose-life of his criticism. The 
poem, the critics tell us again and again, is ultimately untranslatable, 
unanalyzabie: “. . . No observation, no collection of observations, 
ever tells the whole story; there is always room for more, and at the 
hypothetical limit of attention and interest there will always remain, 
quite untouched, the thing itself” (Blackmur). It is only another 
step to this observation by Vivas in the essay “What Is a Poem?” 
which provides, in spite of the grossness of the vehicular image, a clear 
statement of the constituents of the critic as tragic hero, the critic as 
representative man embodying, as it were, the essentials of the human 
condition as aspiration and failure: “Were we able,” he writes, “to 
put our cognitive teeth on the aorta of Being itself, and were we able 
to drink the truth directly from it, were we not forced to approach 
Being humbly, through the mediation of symbols, we would see the 
world as God sees it.” 
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Poetic Cunning and the Creation of Exemplary Images of the 
Nature of Poetry 


The critics have induced senses of mysteries and along with them 
the appropriate pieties,; they have created the poetry of themselves 
as dreamers, metaphysical sufferers, and contemplatives awaiting the 
influxions of spirit; and now we have had evoked in behalf of the 
critic the tragic potentials of fear and pity, even of glory. We are 
now prepared to observe the final creative act of our critic-poets, 
the act or complex of acts for which the others we have discussed are 
but preparations: the creation of images of the nature of poetry. This, 
we shall see, involves the poetic imagining of a whole religion of 
poetry, complete with worshippers, images and holy objects, and a 
corps of spiritual fathers. 


1. Approach as Supplicative RitualVivas’ use above of the word 
“approach” in a context of yearning for God’s vision of Being, sug- 
gests, in perspective with the virtually religious value poetry seems to 
have for the critics, a special significance in the continual occurrence 
of the word “approach” in the New Critics’ meditations about what 
they and other critics do or are about to do with a poem. Critics 
try one approach, fail with it, try another. They argue over one 
another’s approaches. Most deny the wisdom of sticking to one ap- 
proach. And some, like Blackmur, positively preach the necessity of 
an endlessly changing multiplicity of approaches: “In making a formal 
approach to Marianne Moore,” for example, one must worry pre- 
liminarily over “special terms and special adjustments”; and “the 
later poetry of William Butler Yeats is certainly great enough... 
to warrant a special approach, deliberately not the only approach, and 
deliberately not a complete approach.” Tate’s imagining, in one essay, 
the critical approach as a military action (“.. . you have got to do a 
little here and a little there, and you may not be of the command that 
enters the suburbs of Berlin”) is not without precedent in religious 
poetry (“Batter my heart, three-personed God . . .”), and seems to 
confirm by a freshening image this view of the critical approach as 
supplicative ritual. 

Of course what I am suggesting is simply that the jargon of critical 
approaches, with their dangers and insufficiencies and provisionalities, 
seems to imagine—under pressure from the religious moods we have 
been discovering in the New Criticism—that the critic is some sort of 
supplicant approaching in a reverence of hesitation some sort of deity. 
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Poetry, as we have seen, is ultimately ineffable; one cannot consummate 
and possess, for poetry, though a fountainhead of knowledges, is itself 
a mystery. And individual poems—like Yeats’ “The Apparitions” as 
seen by Blackmur—may sometimes display the arbitrariness and pro- 
tean recalcitrance of the demon or god; some gods prefer fresh-killed 
heifers, some prefer flowers, and some, without reason, will prefer 
heifers one day and flowers another. So the relation of the critic to 
the poem emerges dramatistically as that of devout to oracle or spirit: 
He makes his supplicative, his elicitative approaches, receives blinding 
illumination or partial insight—or perhaps only rebuff, which will 
require him to retreat and try another approach. Surely this amounts 
also to a clarification, in more specific imagery, of the potentials of 
the modern critic as tragic hero. 


2. The Iconography of the Poem as Creature and of Poetry as 
Deity.—The poem as mysterious or occult object becomes surrounded 
with icons that both remind reverence and body forth intimations 
or approximations of its nature. Because it is regarded as organic, even 
as an essence, and therefore inexhaustible by the machineries of 
mechanical description, the poem is understood perhaps initially in 
animate terms, then more specially in images of ourselves, which are 
in turn images, though corrupt and approximate, of God. Thus it 
may be seen as gestating: “The genuine work of art comes from the 
unknown depths of the soul, where its growth is even more mysterious 
than the development of a foetus” (Vivas). As acquiring the pronouns 
of personality: “The word poetry has crept in here unannounced, 
and needs to be qualified lest he become a usurper, or worse a restored 
monarch” (Blackmur). As desiring: “Poetry . .. is words which are 
free to mean as they please (which need not be ‘as you or I please’)” 
(Richards). As reasoning and choosing: “Poetry wants to be pure, 
but poems do not. At least, most of them do not want to be too pure. 
The poems want to give us poetry ...” (Robert Penn Warren). And, 
as a consequence of their choices, achieving a rank and quality as 
“higher ” or “lower,” “more powerful,” or “less powerful,” approxi- 
mately in the manner of saints going to heaven and getting their 
appropriate rewards and recognitions: “The souls that form the great 
rose of Paradise are seated in banks and tiers of ascending blessedness, 
but they are all saved, they are all perfectly happy; they are all ‘ pure,’ 
for they have all been purged of mortal taint” (Warren again). 

These final cheering images of Warren’s carry us toward a transi- 
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tional proposition, which is that, as the nature of the individual Poem 
tends to be imaginatively understood by the critics in terms of the 
iconography either of man as divine, but impurely divine creature, 
or of Christ as pure Deity incarnate in the impurities of creature, so 
the nature of the species Poetry tends to be understood in terms of 
the iconography of pure Deity, or Being. Thus the association with 
poetry of the idea of “salvation,” and its preliminaries of repentance 
and atonement: “There is a hybris of science for which science has no 
way of atoning; for it denies poetry which could alone become its 
conscience ” (Fiedler). And the supporting sacramental imagery: Tate 
affirms in “‘ The Man of Letters in the Modern World ” that “ works of 
literature . . . are the recurrent discovery of the human communion 

.’; and Bleckmur in “Toward a Modus Vivendi,” echoing Eliot’s 
trope of poetry’s “making the Word flesh,” gives “the Word” 
(humane letters) the weight of a possible counter-evangelism to the 
increasingly universal dimendenion of minimal mass culture in the 
modern world. “All proximate incarnations of the Word,” Tate ob- 
serves in “The Symbolic Imagination,” reflecting on Saint Catherine’s 
miraculously smelling the bload of Christ, “are shocking, whether in 
Christ and the Saints, or in Dostoievsky, James Joyce, or Henry 
James.” 


3. The Shepherds and the Fathers of the Church.—If the Poem is 
to be imagined either as Host or revealed Word in a relation of descent 
from and incarnation of the overarching spirit which is Poetry, it is 
natural that upon occasion the critics should imagine themselves as 
custodial priests or sustaining Church Fathers. Robert Gorham Davis 
once sketched out in a perceptive and unfairly maligned essay some 
of the parallels, as the New Critics treated it, between the poem and 
traditional orthodoxy. Alfred Kazin once charged the critics with 
being “Talmudists.” And a more recent commentator has grumbled 
that “if there is all this mana in the content (or is it the form?) of 
literature, it’s easy to see how, if not why, the critic soon becomes 
not only schoolmaster but also priest.” Exactly. And so in a recent 
Kenyon one finds Ransom as parson preaching little sermons on the 
“trinitarian existence” of the Poem, quaintly drawing his exempla 
from the Eden story and Plato’s construct of the Forms; “the meters ” 
are as the beads of prayer, the signs of ideal and changeless order, 
by which we explicitly beseech the Platonic heaven for deliverance 
from death: “In our verse perhaps more frequently than we know,” 
he muses, “we are calling down the blessings of Heaven.” Or R. P. 
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Blackmur preaching a grand cathedral address upon the mysteries 
of Numen and Moha—his text, ‘“‘To have seen what I have seen, see 
what I see,” and his emblematic pageant (he modestly calls it “a kind 
of critical poem imitating the behavior of the mind”) engaging the 
personified services of Myth, Historia, Lore, Fortuna, Filosophia, 
Scientia, and of course, Poetry. Ransom sees himself as examining 
the meters “theologically,” and Blackmur states his belief, in “A 
Burden for Critics,” that one has to treat poetry critically as the 
Church Fathers treated the canon of scripture. “We have to make 
plain,” Blackmur insists, “not only what people are reading, but also— 
as Augustine and the other fathers had to do with the scriptures— 
what they are reading about.” At the end of the same. essay he brings 
us back to the trope of the Poem as divine creature when he writes 
that the “ideal” critical judgment is “theological”: “as a soul is 
judged finally, quite apart from its history, for what it really is at 
the moment of judgment.” 


Observations on Criticism as Poetry 


Blackmur’s sounding the note of judgment above invites evaluative 
thoughts about the rhetoric and poetry of the New Criticism we have 
been sampling here. Poetry, as knowledge, it seems, breeds criticism 
as poetry—criticism that is less strenuously exegetical and analytical 
than it is expressive and evocative. Because we have been jocularly 
aware, since the appearance of Stanley Hyman’s The Armed Vision, 
of the criticism of criticism as a virtual sub-literary genre, perhaps 
we may be justified in assuming momentarily within the subgenre a 
more intricately decadent and parasitic specialization of it: the criticism 
of criticism-as-poetry. One of Ransom’s former students, in a pub- 
lished appreciation of his mentor’s critical work, actually set us a 
precedent, a few years ago in Western Review, upon which to found 
such an assumption. For he saw Ransom’s criticism, like the poem that 
Ransom’s criticism sees, as a kind of beloved object, perhaps ultimately 
irreducible, untranslatable, inexhaustible: “The benefits that are po- 
tential in it,” he wrote with the humility of the critic of criticism- 
as-poetry, “will be elicited not by an act of praise, but only by 
discovering the object as in itself it really is.” 


Bui the fact is that not all observers are pleased with criticism as 


poetry. Louis Grudin, for example, incensed by the relatively mild 
literariness of Eliot’s essays, once went so far as to coin a searingly 


ery 
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deprecatory name—“ literary crypticism ”—for what results from “ the 
attempt to write criticism with the means and motives which operate 
in the writing of poetry.” And both the general distress over Blackmur 
and the occasional growls in the direction of usually less elaborate 
stylists like Tate (“scrubby ecstasy,” “blood-and-thunder language 
of sin and salvation”) are well known. There have been objections 
from within the ranks to intrusions of “ personality ” into the critical 
labor. Cleanth Brooks, a New Critic whose style has always been 
efficient and spare, and who—aside from a catchword or two—has 
contributed nothing to the poetry of New Criticism, once defended 
to Alfred Kazin the supposed “impersonality” of the New Critic 
(a supposition not easily supported outside Brooks’ own work) and 
indicated his opposition to criticism that attempts “rivalry with the 
work of art.” Tate, who likes to remind his readers that he is writing 
essays in the traditional sense, and thus leaves room for a degree of 
both looseness in the method and literary grace in the writing, never- 
theless stresses that he writes “opinion, and neither aesthetics nor 
poetry in prose”; “. . . critical style,” he declares in the preface to 
On the Limits of Poetry, “ ought to be plain as the nose on one’s face; 

. . it ought not to compete in the detail of sensibility with the work 
which it is privileged to report on.” Even Blackmur, who supplied 
the cautionary epigraph for this essay, has insisted that the critic is 
simply a maker of connecting bridges so that perception and under- 
standing can pass more easily between writer and reader; or at most, 
a “go-between,” a discrete, disappearing Pandarus of the arts. Onl 
Ransom, among the critics, comes forth bravely in defense of the 
critic as something of a poet, congratulating Tate on teaching “ crea- 
tive writing” so that it may include criticism, alluding to Arnold’s 
authoritative belief that criticism exercises “the creative intelligence,” 
savoring Eliot’s critical prose because it “has some of the value of 
literature.” Ransom disparages the “school-master” critic, like Aris- 
totle, because art invites an art response, a secondary poetic frenzy, 
which the schoolmaster suppresses. He prefers the critic who, as he 
says in his essay on Aristotle, starts ideally “with a spontaneous surge 
of piety, and is inducted by the contagion of art into a composition 
of his own, which sustains the warmth unashamed, and probably 
manages a rounded literary effect, having a beginning, a middle, and 
an end.” 

But whatever one’s side in the stylistic argument, there is no room 
for dispute about the fact that the New Critics have characteristically 
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chosen strongly rhetorical, even poetical manners of addressing the 
world, and that, in spite of some considerable leeway for stylistic 
individuality, they have formed those manners in the image of a quasi- 
religion of poetry. The nature of poetry is of course what all criticism 
and theory, whether implicitly or explicitly, is in the end “about.” 
Poetry is important because of its peculiar “nature.” A poem is good 
or bad according to the aptness of its realization of poetry’s “ nature.” 
Though such statements usually may be discerned as describing a 
perfectly empty logical circle, their very circularity urges the psycho- 
logical fact that beliefs about poetry and acts of criticism of a poem 
are inseparable in the New Criticism, as in any other. Though no one 
would seriously propose that the New Critics “really” believe that 
literature is revelation, or that poetry is divinity, or that critics are 
priests and theologians, the sensibility for such beliefs is there. Where 
there is so much myth-making and magical perceiving going on, the 
appropriate feeling, the sensibility, must be present too. And if we 
could define sensibility as something like the aesthetic or substantive 
organ of belief, we can see that a romantic version of religious sensi- 
bility is present in the writings of most New Critics, working itself 
into patterns and images that create—in ironic opposition to the 
abstractions of orthodox and traditional thought and faith that the 
critics intellectually accept—the likeness or the experience of such 
beliefs. 

W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., who is both a Catholic and a scholar-New 
Critic, observed in The Verbal Icon that “the vocabulary and main 
assumptions of recent criticism have been developing in a way that 
makes it now difficult to speak well of poetry without participating in 
a joint defense of poetry and religion, or at least without a considerable 
involvement in theology.” This remark, it seems to me, almost 
spectacularly misses the point of its author’s own dissatisfaction with 
“ quasi-religious ” substitutes—particularly substitutes of poetry—for 
the real thing in the modern world. “Recent criticism ”—by which 
he means, for the most part, New Criticism—in its srmultaneous defense 
both of poetry and of orthodoxy and tradition has been making 
paradoxical gestures of self-annihilation. The very passion of its 
defense has bred chimeric images and visions, even diabolical argu- 
ments, a seductive rhetoric and poetry of critical discourse, in short, 
that would seem to lure us in a hellish direction—toward the virtual 
heresies, born of romantic enthusiasms, of a religion of poetry. 


RENE WELLEK* 


Hippolyte Taine’s Literary Theory and 


Criticism (conclusion) r 


Taine, at first, seems to have held very strict views on the distinction 
between art and ethics. He ridiculed Cousin for the term “ moral 
beauty ” and the view that the artist is “a master of virtue.” He often 
asserts that “art aims only at beauty,” that aesthetics and ethics are 
entirely distinct. He constantly reproaches critics and novelists for 
moralizing. Thus Macaulay’s criticism seems to him very limited 
since Macaulay (whom he otherwise admired extravagantly) appears 
always as a “judge of the righteous and the sinners”; and Thackeray 
is severely taken to task for sermonizing and preaching.*' Taine greatly 
prefers Madame Marneffe in Cousine Bette to Becky Sharp. Part of 
his objection to moralizing is aesthetic: he sides with objective art, 
with the “sympathetic ” Shakespeare against the “concentrated,” sub- 
jective art of a Milton. In the drama and the novel at least, Taine is 
a pronounced partisan of objectivity in the sense of the author’s 
absence from the book. The novelist should be a psychologist who 
“enjoys through contemplation the greatness of a harmful feeling 
or the organized mechanism of a pernicious character.” He praises 
Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir for the supposed complete disappear- 
ance of the author behind the work. His admiration for Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary and for the stories of Mérimée is based on the same 
motive. Mérimée “ effaces himself. He does not play the cicerone of his 
treasures.” °* Taine felt that the author’s commentary weakens illusion. 
“Art is attenuated, poetry disappears.” He was also personally averse 
to the display of emotion. “I believe the great principle of Gautier 


* The first part of Mr. Wellek’s article appeared in the Winter, 1959, issue 
of this journal. 

*t Les Philosophes classiques, p. 150; Vie, II, 122, 344-45, Nouveaux Essais, p- 40; 
Hla, V, 155, 50. 

*? Hla, Il, 420; V, 118; Nouveaux Essais, 12th ed. (1923), pp. 240, 246-47; 
Derniers Essais, pp. 225-26. Taine refers to Shakespeare with Coleridge’s term 
“ myriad-minded” (Laf., p. 66). 
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and Stendhal to be true: do not display your feelings on paper... . 
It is indecent to reveal one’s heart: it is better to be accused of having 
none.” But Taine’s objection to moralistic art is not only personal 
and aesthetic: It comes also from a conviction that the “ essential in 
man is hidden far below moral labels” and that “whether Peter or 
Paul was a villain concerned only their contemporaries” who had to 
live with them. 

Apparently Taine’s outlook changed and in the lectures on the Ideal 
(1867) he tries to arrive at a reconciliation of aesthetic and moral 
standards. His solution, with its scale of beneficence of the hero, seems 
peculiarly unsatisfactory. The moral significance of a work of art, 
not to speak of its aesthetic value, cannot be judged by the beneficence 
of the leading character apart from the work itself. Monime is a 
better person than Phédre, but that does not mean that Mithridates 
is either aesthetically or morally superior to the other play. 

Actually Taine’s standard of representativeness, of the truth value 
of the work of art, of its sociai usefulness, is much modified in practice 
by his belief in individuality and the expression of individuality. In 
the aesthetic and historical scheme (derived from Hegel) in which 
Taine moves, there is no contradiction between imitation and expres- 
sion, truth and feeling. Art is both representative of reality and expres- 
sive of personality. The author expresses himself, his particular view 
of the world, and thereby depicts the world around him and penetrates 
into the essence of things. “Essence,” Taine tells us, is a technical 
term which he would like to replace by the “capital character, some 
striking and principal quality, an important point of view, an essential 
[sic] manner of being of the object.” ** The aim of art is thus to 
represent the “characteristic” which is both the individual and at the 
same time that which is significant of reality. Contrary to the usual 
opinion Taine does not want to explain away or dissolve individuality. 
In a letter to Sainte-Beuve, who made this criticism,®* Taine asserts, “I 
have never intended to deduce the individual, to demonstrate that a 
Shakespeare, a Swift had to appear at such and such a moment in a 
certain place.” On the contrary, Taine’s main purpose as a critic is 
precisely to grasp the individuality, not only of a person but also 
of an age or a nation. He says many times: “My fundamental idea 
was that one must reproduce the emotion, the particular passion of 


*8 Hla, V, 127; Vie, Ill, 177; Hla, V, 142-43, 156. 
** Philosophie de Vart, p. 51. 
*> Nouveaux Lundis, 3rd ed. (1879), VIII, 88. 
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the man one describes . . . in short to paint him in the manner of 
artists and at the same time to construe him in the manner of reasoners.” 
This is what Taine means by psychological criticism (in contrast to 
the moralistic English criticism). In a passage in which he charac- 
terizes man as “a spiritual machine” he says, “I calculate the play of 
its motors. I feel with it the impact of obstacles; I see beforehand the 
curve which its motion will trace out; I experience for it neither 
aversion nor disgust. I have left these feelings at the threshold of 
history, and I taste the very deep and pure pleasure of seeing a soul 
act according to a definite law, in a fixed environment with the whole 
variety of human passions.” ® Taine is looking for the soul and mind 
of the writer and he wants to understand and analyze it as a kind 
of system dominated by a “ master-faculty.” 

The term “ master-faculty ” has been usually understood as a prin- 
ciple of order, as an intermediary link between the collective forces 
of race, milieu, moment and the psychic events. It can be thought of 
also as another naturalistic deterministic principle, as a device of 
classification by which men are put into the proper pigeon-hole accord- 
ing to their type: passionate, imaginative, intellectual, etc. No doubt 
Taine thought of the human mind often in terms of mechanistic 
analogies: “A man’s particular genius is like a clock,” he would say, 
“it has its mechanism, and among its parts a mainspring. Seek out 
this spring, show how it communicates movement to the others, 
pursue this movement from part to part down to the hands in which 
it ends.” ** Even more frequently he thinks in terms of analogies 
derived from zoology: Thus the dominant trait of the lion is that 
of a great flesh-eater, and this quality determines the shape and size 
of his teeth and jaw, his muscles and eye, his stomach and intestines, 
as well as his “moral” traits. Taine learned from biologists to speak 
of a law of organic balance or of a connexion of interdependence 
among characters. He suggests that men could be classed in families 
and species as in zoology. Here is one of the reasons for the attraction 
of La Fontaine’s fables and the many comparisons between men and 
animals: Men are lions, wolves, foxes, monkeys, and man in general 
is even Called “a ferocious and lewd gorilla.” * 

But “ master-faculty ” is not merely a mechanical or biological prin- 
ciple. It is most often just the principle of individualit : “the domi- 


°° Vie, II, 308, 261; Hla, V, 156. 
®* Hla, V, 4-5. 
°° Essais de critique et @ histoire, pp. xxvi-xxvii; Vie, IV, 109; Origines, VII, 330. 
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nant and persistent psychic state.” Each talent has a master-faculty 
like an eye which is “sensitive to only one color.” ® It is both in the 
author and it is what the author discovers and brings out in the world 
around him. The artist chooses a principal trait: He himself sees 
things only through his master-faculty. The term “ master-faculty ” 
seems not a happy one to indicate this dominator of a mind. It has 
obvious ancestors in Stoic theory; “ruling passion,” versified by Pope, 
can under various names (e.g., forme maitresse) be found in Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, and Pascal.”° 

But the theory clearly exaggerates the oneness and exclusiveness 
of the master-faculty. Taine, who seems a logician to many observers, 
actually has a profoundly irrationalistic view of human nature. “ Strict- 
ly speaking, man is mad by nature, as the body is sick; reason and 
health come to us as momentary success, a lucky accident.” External 
perception, memory are hallucinations: man’s real life is “that of a 
lunatic, who now and then simulates reason, but who is in reality 
“such stuff as dreams are made on.’” Taine agrees with what he con- 
ceives to have been Shakespeare’s psychology. “Man is a nervous 
machine, governed by a temperament, disposed to hallucinations, trans- 
ported by unbridled passions, essentially unreasoning, a mixture of 
animal and poet. His mind is but vigor, his virtue but sensibility, and 
imagination is his prompter and guide; he is led at random through 
the most determinate and complex circumstances to pain, crime, mad- 
ness, and death.” This sounds overdrawn and lurid but Taine con- 
ceived of the great poets and writers as monomaniacs obsessed by 
their one ruling passion: imagination which rules also the characters 
they imagine. Shakespeare’s imagination is described as “freed from 
the shackles of reason and morality.” ™ Balzac is depicted as a passion- 
ate monomaniac obsessed by work, greed and lust who envisages (like 
a visionary) a similar world of monomaniacs: Philip Brideau, the old 
Grandet, Hulot. (In Gambara and Masimilla Doni, a small novel in 
two parts, Taine counts seven monomaniacs.”*) Even Dickens, though 
Taine recognizes his sentimental and moralistic traits, appears as a 
creator of a world of oddities, humors, criminals and fools. Sometimes 
the concept of “master-passion” is used by Taine with great skill: 


°° Essais de critique et d’histoire, p. ix, Nouveaux Essais, 12th ed., p. 225. 

*° See Montaigne’s “Du Repentir,” Essais, ed. Rat, III, 25; and Maynard Mack’s 
ed. of Pope’s Essay on Man, pp. xxxvi, 71 n. 

™ Hla, Il, 158, 159, 259, 194. 

*® Nouveaux Essais, p. 151n. 
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Julien Sorel is analyzed in terms of his master-passion, pride, and all 
the apparent contradictions of his behavior are resolved. But often 
the “master-faculty” serves only as a mechanical formula which 
reduces the complex to the simple. Thus in the whole book on Livy, 
Taine insists monotonously on the one trait, “an orator turned his- 
torian”; or he repeats, for satirical purposes, that Cousin is a “man 
of eloquence,” and nothing else, in order to draw a caricature almost 
as exaggerated as Daumier’s big-nosed lawyers. 

The term “master-faculty” links the mind of the artist and the 
character of his world. The work of art is thus also a personal expres- 
sion. Taine is rarely interested in biography itself, and, when cor- 
rected by J.-J. Jusserand on some points of the History of English 
Literature he congratulated himself for having stressed the works them- 
selves. He was quite content (in 1856) to do without biographical 
information on Dickens: “40 volumes, more than suffice to know a 
man ... his talent is in his works.” Only occasionally did Taine use 
biographical knowledge: but it is used to give information on the 
manner of life and even on the physique of the man rather than as 
systematic narrative. The portrait of Pope is a mosaic carefully pieced 
together from anecdotes largely culled from Johnson’s Life, depicting 
Pope as a malicious, vain ad insincere dwarf. But Taine knows that 
all this information should not tell against the poetry. He can only 
say: “I truly wish I could admire Pope’s works of imagination, but 
I cannot.” ** But with Milton and Shakespeare, the biographical inter- 
pretation becomes much more important. Taine adopts the old view, 
known to Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, Chateaubriand and Keble, that 
Milton “lent Satan his republican soul”; and he can say, absurdly, 
though also with some precedence (e. g., in essays by Jones Very, in 
1838) that “ Hamlet is Shakespeare” or that Jacques is a “ transparent 
mask behind which we can see the face of the poet.” ** Taine drew 
from Philaréte Chasles what he considered a new biographical inter- 
pretation of the Sonnets** and, on the whole, gives a heightened, 
extremely lurid picture of a passionate Shakespeare conjectured from 
the tragedies and the assumed romance of the Sonnets. Croce has 


78 Vie, IV, 311; Hla, V, 4; IV, 176 ff., 1 

7 Hla, Il, 516, 258, 270. 

75 Hla, Il, 176. Taine’s source here was Chasles’ Etudes sur Shakespeare (1852), 
which in turn drew the theory from Armitage Brown’s Shakespeare’s Autobio- 
graphical Poems (1838). See M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (New 
York, 1953), pp. 246 ff. 
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angrily protested against this characterization where “at the end one 
does not know whether poets or murderers, artistic contrasts and 
harmonies or quarrels and dagger blows file past us.”** But while 
Taine’s identification of Shakespeare with his heroes and criminals 
seems extravagant and the characters themselves are seen too much as 
savages and madmen, Taine by no means ignores Shakespeare’s aloof- 
ness and creativity. “ Metaphor is not his whim but the form of his 
thought. In the height of passion he imagines still. When Hamlet, in 
despair, remembers his father’s noble form, he sees the mythological 
pictures with which the taste of the age filled the very streets. He 
compares it to 


A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. (Act iii, sc. 4) 


This charming vision, in the midst of fierce invective, proves that 
there lurks a painter under the poet. Involuntarily and out of season, 
he has torn off the tragic mask which covered his face; and the reader 
discovers, behind the contracted features of this terrible mask, a 
graceful and inspired smile of which he had not dreamed.” *? The 
contrast between poet and painter (by painter is meant the artist 
contemplating his work) may not be drawn very happily, but Taine, 
we see, is not oblivious to the artist’s power of metamorphosis and 
surrender to the world around him. 

Often in Taine art seems to be just personal emotion. Discussing 
Michelangelo he speaks of the artist as compulsively mimicking an 
inner sensation ** and argues that Michelangelo changed the ordinary 
proportions of the human body under such internal pressure. Distor- 
tion is expressive of emotion. With Taine emotion and emotional 
sincerity are often standards of good art. “A spring of living ideas 
and frank passions is needed to make a true poet.” “Force in a work 
of the mind comes only from the sincerity of a personal and original 
sentiment.” Taine excuses Wordsworth (who bores him) by saying: 
“after all, the man is convinced” and Surrey is chided for thinking 
“less frequently of loving well than of writing well.””® Taine does 
not consider the objection that the lover Surrey would be forgotten 
and that we remember him only because he thought of writing well. 


*°In Ariosto, Shakespeare e Corneille, 3rd ed. (Bari, 1944), p. 84. 
™7 Hla, Il, 187. 

** Philosophie de Vart, p. 62. 

*° Hla, IV, 179; I, 51; IV, 318; I, 277. 
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There is even an odd passage describing La Fontaine’s manner of 
composition: he sees “bits of landscapes, gestures, comic or touching 
figures as if in a dream. During that time, his hand has written un- 
finished lines concluded with similar syllables: and it happens that 
the lines are the same as the dream; his sentences have merely noted 
down emotions.” La Fontaine, as traditional and sophisticated a poet 
and craftsman as one could find anywhere in literary history, is turned 
into a dreamer and almost into an automatic writer. “La Cigale et la 
fourmi” becomes something like “Kubla Khan.” As Taine was to 
say: poetry is “the involuntary cry of vivid sensation, the solitary 
disclosure of an overfull soul.” *° 

With such a conception of poetry it is not surprising that Taine 
very rarely recognizes the importance of form and unity in a work 
of art. He does so, theoretically, in the section of the Philosophy 
of Art which adds a criterion of “convergence of effects” to those 
of the importance and beneficence of characters. On occasion he 
praises an author for his sense of form. Thus Spenser and Chaucer 
are said to have been the first English authors who had “a sensation 
of totality; they understand proportions, relations, contrasts; they 
compose.” But plot or action is always minimized. It is “just a series 
of events and an order of situations arranged to bring out the char- 
acters.” When Taine arrives at the discussion of modern lyrical poetry 
he embraces a purely emotionalistic point of view. In speaking of 
Burns he says that “at this moment, the form seems to dissolve into 
nothing and to disappear; I dare say that this is the great trait of 
modern poetry.” * 

Form, plot, structure mean little to Taine but he has strong interest 
in one element of the aesthetic surface: in diction. In a non-technical 
but often acutely observant way Taine can describe style, saying 
“one judges a mind by its style.” Throughout the book on the French 
philosophers Taine uses stylistic observations for his satirical purposes: 
showing, for example, amusingly and devastatingly how the lucubra- 
tions of Maine de Biran could be translated into comprehensible 
language. He accumulates observations on the metaphors and the 
broken sentence structure of Saint-Simon, the exact choice of words 
in La Bruyére and the pedantic, obscure, and bombastic jargon in 
the reflective passages of Balzac. He describes the bare style of Stendhal 


*° Laf, p. 69; Origines, I, 305. 
** Hla, I, 355. (Cf. I, 215.) De P'Idéal, p. 142; Hla, IV, 267. 
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sympathetically and seems to accept, at this point, the novelist’s dis- 
paragement of the metaphorical style as un-French and un-reasonable, 
even though his own style was neither bare nor unmetaphorical.* 

In his critical analyses, Taine always returns to his central contrast, 
that between genuine poetry, poetry of emotion and passion, indi- 
vidual, “ characteristic ” writing, the poetry of the North, of England, 
of Shakespeare and Byron and the rhetoric of the French tradition 
whose classical spirit is rationalistic and hence unpoetic. From the 
very first of his writings, in La Fontaine (1853), as well as in his last 
extended pronouncement on literature, the section on the classical 
spirit in L’ Ancien régime (1875), he fought this classical spirit and de- 
scribed it with complete consistency. An early letter contrasts French 
seventeenth century tragedy, an art of oratory and analysis, in which 
we do not come to see people, with the art of Shakespeare, which 
creates illusion, individuals, in short “the characteristic.” ** The 
oratorical style which extends from Malherbe and Guez de Balzac 
to Delille and Fontanes, the “ reasoning reason” which does not want 
to embrace the fullness and complexity of things ** is for Taine not 
only the great blight of poetry but also the intellectual force which 
brought about the French Revolution, Napoleon and ultimately the 
fall of France in 1870. The classical spirit combined with the new 
scientific spirit furnished the lethal explosive: the rights of man and 
the whole absurd idea of a new and rational society, a rootless inhuman 
Utopia, a centralized despotism whether Republican or Imperial. Taine 
grossly overrates the rationalism and Cartesianism of French classicism 
and the whole effectiveness of literary influences on the Revolution. 
But he seems to me clearly right when he says that the Revolution 
grows out of the eighteenth century, continues (also in its fashions, 
jargon and taste) the tradition of classical France, and must not be 
interpreted as the result of the nascent eighteenth century Romanti- 
cism. But whatever the justness of his opinions on these large ques- 
tions, Taine does judge the literature of the seventeenth century by 
this abstract model and praises only those authors who have succeeded 
in escaping it: La Fontaine, whom Taine sees as a lone survivor of 
the Gallic spirit, Pascal, a sublime suffering recluse, and Saint-Simon, 
a passionate rebel of violent sensibilities. Racine is taken as the repre- 
sentative of the classical spirit, of the rhetorical reason which fails 


** Les Philosophes classiques, p. 81; Essais de critiques et d’bistoire, pp. 248-50; 
Nouveaux Essais, pp. 59-60, 98 ff.,; Nouveaux Essais, 12th ed., p. 254. 
®8 Vie, Il, 44-45. ** Origines, I, 300. 
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to create living characters and presents only generalized abstractions 
mouthing commonplaces. But Racine is saved in Taine’s eyes by the 
delicacy and vivacity of his feelings, by his restless, timid and almost 
feminine sensibility.*° Boileau, however, is definitely unreadable or, 
at best, is so only as a historical document. Madame de La Fayette’s 
style and sentiments seem to him “so remote from ours that we have 
trouble understanding them. They are like too refined perfumes: 
we do not smell them anymore; so much delicacy seems to us coldness 
or insipidity.” Taine has to strain his historical imagination to sympa- 
thize: but one feels his lack of ease in this world of scruples and 
unforseen, mixed feelings.** 

Taine as a critic has paid hardly any attention to the French 
eighteenth century if one excepts the purely ideological accounts of 
Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau in L’Ancien régime. His interest in 
French literature reawakens with the Romantic age. Musset is to 
Taine the greatest of all French poets: ** a revealing judgment not 
only because it is voiced with genuine fervor but because it points to 
Taine’s own ideal of poetry. But his main pre-occupation was with 
the rising French novel: with Stendhal and Balzac. Taine was one 
of the early admirers of Stendhal, of his psychology and his cult of 
force. He forgave Balzac all his faults of taste and good sense in a 
rush of admiration for his power and imagination. Mérimée also, 
another worshiper of splendid animal force, excited his (somewhat 
more moderate) admiration, as did Madame Bovary of his friend 
Flaubert. Taine’s letters to Zola show his sympathy even for the author 
of Thérése Raquin, though he warned him against the danger of 
writing “nightmares” and advised him to take “pity on poor man- 
kind.” 88 

But though Taine’s knoweldge of French literature was obviously 
extensive and intimate, Taine always tried to emancipate himself from 
what he felt to be the incubus of its classical spirit and to recommend 
Nordic, and in practice English, poetry to his nation for emulation.** 


°° Nouveaux Essais, pp. 264-65. 

°° Les Philosophes classiques, p. 110; Essais de critiques et @histoire, pp. 265, 262. 

*" Laf, p. 42n. and Hla, V, 466 ff. 

** In a letter to Zola quoted by John C. Lapp, in “Taine et Zola: autour d’une 
correspondance” (Revue des sciences humaines, N.S.—Fasc. 87, juillet-sept. 1957, 
pp. 319-26, esp. pp. 320 and 325). On Flaubert, see Vie, II, 157, 229-36 and 
De PIntelligence, I, 90. 

** Taine’s knowledge of and interest in German literature (apart from scholar- 
ship and philosophy) were very limited and his sympathy very imperfect. Still, 
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In glowing terms which strike one often as overdone in their astonished 
admiration, Taine praises the man of the North, the Teuton, and 
Englishman as the “ passionate, concentrated, interior man,” the born 
poet. To Taine all distinctions disappear: he sees a continuity from 
Caedmon to Byron. Byron appears as a “ skald transported into the 
modern world.” He hears the “ paganism of the North, the intimate 
confession of Marlowe, Byron and the ancient sea-kings” even in the 
dying speech of Mortimer, who, in good Senecan terms, denounces 
the wheel of Fortune. The English berserker, sea-king and skald is 
strangely enough also a man of gloomy Protestant piety, who has 

‘an anguished idea of the dark beyond.” °° At every point Madame 
de Staél’s concept of Nordic melancholy, grandiose, passionate poetry 
survives in spite of Taine’s concrete knowledge of many authors who 
cannot possibly fit the picture. But then English neo-classicism is 
consistently disparaged: Dryden (in an inferior disjointed chapter of 
the History) appears as a transitional figure when the English were 
quitting “the age of solitary imagination and invention, which suits 
their race, for the age of reasoning and conversation, which does not 
suit their race.” Dryden is a failure in everything except in a few 
odes. Pope is treated harshly as an artificial, mechanical versifier, who 
lacks even delicacy and taste and is redeemed only by his craftsman- 
ship and his sense of nature.** Dr. Johnson is a comic, grumbling 
bear who wrote moral essays of which Taine could say that “they 


he planned a book on German literature since the middle of the eighteenth 
century and made an exploratory journey in 1870. But the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war made him abandon the project as he knew that he could 
not preserve impartiality and felt that other tasks had become more urgent 
(see Vie, II, 354 ff.; III, 48). Taine greatly admired Goethe’s Iphigenie as “le 
plus pure chef-d’ceuvre de l’art moderne” (Essais de critique et d’histoire, p. 401). 
He evoked its “serene and immortal beauty” in an essay, “Sainte-Odile et 
Iphigénie en Tauride” (1868). He praised Heine quite extravagantly “as the 
greatest German poet since Goethe and, possibly, the most intense poet since 
Dante” (Letter to Georg Brandes, November 4, 1890 in Brandes, Correspondance, 
I, 19). But he judged severely most of Goethe’s other writings as forced and 
ill-written and considered Kleist a third-rate writer without style (see Vie, II, 
367; IV, 110-11; Brandes, Correspondance, I, 13). Obviously German literature 
did not live up to his concept of Nordic spontaneity. Its history seems to him 
“un contre-sens continu: fabriquer un art au moyen d’une esthétique précongue ” 
(Vie, i, 372). 

°° Essais de critique et d’bistoire, p. 306; Hla, IV, 350; Il, 42, 353. 

** Hla, III, 196, no Frenchwoman would have accepted the dedication of 
The Rape of the Lock (Hla, IV, 192-93). 
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suit the taste of the Englishman because they are insipid and dull to 
us.” Swift alone is treated with real sympathy as the “great and 
unhappy genius, the greatest of the classical age,” with the enormity 
of his pride and the solidity of a positive mind. But Taine sees only 
the masculine, naked crudeness, the bitter misanthropy, the vehemence 
in his dryness and nothing of the charm and intellect in Gulliver or 
the rhetorical art of the Tale of a Tub.*? 

All the History of English Literature seems to work up to the con- 
clusion that there are, on the one side, “the plain men of science, the 
popularizers, orators, men of letters—in general the classical ages and 
the Latin races”; and on the other, “the poets, prophets and usually 
the inventors—in general, the romantic ages and the Germanic races.” ** 
Put in such terms the contrast of light and shade seems drawn so 
crudely that Taine’s History would appear almost as an anti-classical 
pamphlet, a panegyric of the most unrestrained, passionate, emotional 
Romanticism. 

But such an appearance is deceptive. Taine obviously is uncom- 
fortable with the extremes to which he committed himself. His own 
taste is much more restrained and even more classical than many of 
his enthusiasms seem to indicate. There is a mental reservation even 
in his characterizations of the most highly admired authors. The 
very exaggeration of the picture of Shakespeare: the emphasis on the 
horror and madness, the disregard of logic and classical reason suggest 
some aloofness. It is the admiration of the lion behind the bars who 
must, however, remain firmly locked behind them. Also, the praise 
of Swift (whose picture seems similarly overdrawn) is tempered by 
horror and even disgust; of Byron, by a sense of tragic waste; of 
Dickens, by a knowledge of his vulgarity and sentimentality; and of 
Carlyle, by distaste for his fanaticism and violence. The portrait of 
Balzac, which ranks him with Shakespeare and defends even his style, 
makes many reservations, not only as to his opinions, which to Taine 
seem those of a charlatan, but also as to his taste and even his manners. 


*? Hla, IV, 165, 81. Taine has similarly assimilated English humor to his domi- 
nant idea of English gloom. The English humorists are either ignored (Lamb), 
or disparaged (Sterne), or transformed. There is not a word about Pickwick 
Papers in the essay on Dickens; Thackeray appears as a bitter cynic indulging 
in his anger at mankind; a list of humorists includes Swift, Arbuthnot (John 
Bull), but also Courier, Voltaire, and Montesquieu (Vie, IV, 249). In Taine 
“humor” really means savage, acid satire. 

"© Hla. V5 162. 
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There is a streak of Victorian prudery or just common decency in 
Taine: not only does he sometimes suppress or drop a passage from 
his translations of an English text, possibly out of regard for the con- 
ventions of his audience (all chapters of the History were first pub- 
‘ished in reviews), but he was genuinely shocked and horrified by the 

‘ent brutalities of Restoration comedies and the sentimental inde- 

cies of Balzac’s heroines. When Taine says that Balzac “has bad 
tianmers; is gross and a charlatan” we might still think that he is 
simply characterizing the lion: the naturalist must say something of 
his sharp teeth and predatory habits. But when Taine says that “he 
lacks true nobility; delicate things escape him; his anatomist’s hands 
soil bashful creatures, he makes ugliness even uglier,” we feel that 
Taine’s sense of propriety is offended, that he cannot deeply sympa- 
thize with the new, crude naturalism.°* Even Shakespeare or the 
supermen of the Renaissance are seen from a distance: Taine’s ideal of 
man is not that depicted by his most admired writers, is not force or 
power and madness. Actually his model man is a sensible Stoic scholar 
and an upright objective scientist. He exalts what fundamentally he 
must consider “savage” art because he is convinced that man is 
basically irrational, that his intellect illuminates only a very small upper 
layer of the life of his mind. 

It is paradoxical that Taine, in history and art, minimizes so much 
the intellect. He is weak and obviously negligent in what today would 
be called the history of ideas. He was capable of philosophical analysis 
and knows (not only in De I'Intelligence) how to argue closely on 
technical points. The chapters: on Cousin and Jouffroy are master- 
pieces of destructive analytical power; the account of Mill’s Logic 
is professionally competent. But when he turns to literary history, 
he shows little interest in the subtler problems of the history of thought. 
He is content with rough sketches of Medieval, Renaissance and 
Rationalist mentality. What he says of the Middle Ages, which he 
considers a “terrible night” where people lived a brutal life “on a 
dung-hill,” is almost grotesquely inadequate. He fastens on passages 
from Thomas Aquinas proposing conundrums on the virginity of the 
Mother of Christ and dismisses the whole enterprise of medieval 
scholasticism as a cardhouse of quibbles.°° 

But while we may explain Taine’s low opinion of the medieval 


°* Nouveaux Essais, pp. 93, 103, 118-119. 
*6 Fla, I, 258; I, 4; I, 225. 
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intellect by his early anti-clericalism, we are surprised by his extremely 
simplicist view of the Renaissance: Taine is content to accept a diluted 
version of Michelet and Burckhardt, which operates only with the 
contrast between paganism and the Reformation. It is equally sur- 
prising to see how little Taine says of Locke or Berkeley or Hume 
and how little he seems to understand or care to understand the exact 
intellectual position even of his most discussed literary figures. Swift 
appears as a man of no definite opinions at all except a general mis- 
anthropy and irony towards religion and science. Dr. Johnson is 
described only as a person and his writings are dismissed, though 
Taine used Johnson’s Life of Pope extensively. He has read much 
of Dryden, quotes him and translates him (even his prose) but has 
nothing to say about his position in criticism or religion with the 
exception of some references to his Catholicism. Only once a comment 
by Dryden on Phédre serves the purpose of showing the crudity of 
the English understanding of French seventeenth century civilization.** 
The brilliant chapter on Milton also does not give any insight into 
his thought. It is construed on the usual triad: Milton represents a 
synthesis of Renaissance and Reformation. Much effort and wit is 
expended to show that the figures in Paradise Lost are very much like 
contemporary Englishmen. Taine laughs at Adam and Eve. “T listen, 
and I hear an English household, two reasoners of the period—Colonel 
Hutchinson and his wife. Good Lord! Put clothes on them at once! ” 
“Adam had entered paradise via England, there he seems to have 
learned respectability, and there he studied moral speechifying.” The 
archangel “eats like a Lincolnshire farmer,” is badly bored when put 
to watch at the doors of Hell and is overjoyed to be back in Heaven. 
Jehovah is a grave king who maintains suitable state, something like 
Charles I, a schoolmaster who foreseeing the solecism of his pupil 
tells him beforehand the grammatical rule. Milton’s heaven is like 
a Whitehall filled with bedizened footmen. The angels are the chapel 
singers.*? We hear nothing of the theology of Milton nor even of the 
argument of Paradise Lost. Similarly, the essay on Tennyson, which 
treats him as “an idle singer of an idle day,” gives no hint of the 
content of In Memoriam and ignores his patriotic poetry completely. 

We hear as little of literary history in a narrow sense as of intellectual 
history. There is hardly anything in Taine on sources, influences, 


°° Hia, Ill, 310-11; Nouveaux Essais, pp. 249-50. For his use of Johnson’s Life 
of Pope see Hla, IV, 180-82. 
°7 Ha, Il, 489, 490, 494, 503 n. 2, 497, 500. 
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continuities of genres or devices, prosodic forms, or stock characters. 
Taine occasionally alludes to such things: to Aristophanes in connec- 
tion with Ben Jonson, to Horace with Addison, to Spenser with 
Milton. Taine—because of his preoccupation with nationality—shows 
hardly any sense of the totality of the European literary tradition or 
of comparative literature as the interchange of themes, ideas, and 
forms between the European nations. The English tradition must 
appear indigenous at any price and the influences he cannot help 
recognize must either be minimized or represented as interferences 
which disturbed and weakened the native tradition. Thus the point 
of an elaborate account of Moliére** in introducing the Restoration 
dramatists is to demonstrate the distance between the ideal of the 
French honnéte homme and the brutality of the English imitation. 
Wycherley’s plays are a “ defamation of mankind,” pictures of animal 
ferocity and brutal debauchery which, contrasted with the models 
in Moliére, show the difference between the two societies and the 
two countries. Wycherley must be “ genuinely English, that is, ener- 
getic and somber,” vigorous and crude. More surprising is another 
of the rare comparisons of the History: the parallel Taine draws 
between Faust and Byron’s Manfred. It shows insight into the differ- 
ence between Goethe’s myth of nature and Byron’s titanism, but it 
culminates in an odd comparison between the two main characters. 
Faust, we are told, has no character. “In what mediocrity and plati- 
tude the Faust of Goethe sinks compared to Manfred! He is no hero. 
His worst action is to seduce a seamstress [ grisette] and to go dancing 
at night in bad company—two exploits all students have accomplished. 
Measured against him, what a man is Manfred!” ** The method is 
that of Chateaubriand and Saint-Marc Girardin: a character is com- 
pared quite outside the context of a play as if he were a person in 
real life and is judged by ethical standards which in the case of Taine 
are those of the ethics of individualism. 

Taine, though imbued with the scientific ideals of his time, did 
not understand (or rather rejected) the basic scientific method: the 
treatment of the work of. literature as a “thing,” a projected object 
which thus can be handled as a totality, can be compared with other 
works, seen as a link in a series and isolated from the mind of its 
creator or reader. Rather, Taine treats literature as a symptom of an 
age or nation, or an individual mind, and dissolves the work of 
licerature into an assemblage of characters. 


°° Hla, Ill, 99 f. °° Hila, Ill, 47; IV, 387-88. 
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Taine as a critic is at his best when he can describe this fictional 
world of characters as a symbolic social picture of the time. Thus 
the book on La Fontaine treats his hero as a kind of erratic rock 
isolated from his contemporaries by temperament. The early verse 
is ignored and only the Fables are analyzed as a social picture of the 
age: with the king, the nobility, the monk, the bourgeois, the magis- 
trate, the physician, the professor, the merchant, the peasant, all dis- 
guised as animals. But Taine understands that the Lion, while King 
of the beasts, is not Louis XIV; that an idealization, purification or 
heightening has taken place in the artistic process: “La Fontaine is 
a moralist and not a pamphleteer: he has represented kings and not 
the King. But he had eyes and ears, and must one believe that he 
never used them? One copies one’s contemporaries in spite of one- 
self.” *°° The poet is a sociologist but an unconscious one. 

The brilliant essay on Balzac is the high point of Taine’s criticism: 
it links the man, “a businessman in debt,” *°' his greed for money, his 
sensuality, his ambition, his capacity for sheer work with his society, 
the imaginary world of his characters, his style and his philosophy. 
The unity in contrariety, the interconnections and linkages are estab- 
lished convincingly: the sensation of the totality of writer, work and 
the civilization he represents is powerfully conveyed. Other essays 
or chapters i in the History fall short of this success but, on occasion, 
approach it: the Dickens piece, even the unsympathetic essay on 
Tennyson or the overdrawn and oddly distorted account of Shake- 
speare. 

But Taine always fails with authors who do not lend themselves 
to this method. Thus the surprisingly enthusiastic account of Spenser 
is merely descriptive, metaphorical; it is largely filled with quotations, 
strangely helpless as characterization. The attention given to English 
lyrical poetry, though rather full in the number of names and quota- 
tions, seems often out of focus. Taine dismisses seventeenth century 
poetry (Donne and others) as bad taste. He has little use for neo- 
classical poetry, which seems to him imitative of the French. He has 
a wrong perspective on the Romantics, which even at the time of 
writing was quite obsolete. All the emphasis falls on Burns and Cowper 
as the precursors and Byron as the representative genius. Taine does 
not know Keats, though he mentions him twice; he praises Shelley 
but vaguely; he almost ignores Coleridge as a poet and critic and 


1 Laf, pp. 75-76. +" Nouveaux Essais, p. 63. 
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he considers Wordsworth as an inferior Cowper. The praise of Byron, 
who is compared to Aeschylus, is so extravagant that it can hardly be 
taken seriously today.’ One is confirmed in a low opinion of Taine’s 
sense of poetry (or at least English poetry) when one encounters his 
high praise of Aurora Leigh,'** which he had read, he tells us, twenty 
times. Taine has a pronounced romantic sensibility to be noted in his 
admiration for the gloomy Byron, his praise of Musset or in his treat- 
ment of Thackeray. Taine is shocked by the latter’s cynicism and 
admires Henry Esmond most because this book is freest of it. He 
admires not only the book, but also the dreary character of Henry 
Esmond himself.’°* The whole often incongruous preferences for the 
romantically sentimental must be explained by Taine’s much deeper 
and very genuine pessimism: his bitter sense of man’s subjection to 
death and fate, unreason and depravity. 

Taine thus presents, contrary to the usual view which reduces him 
to a kind of pseudo-scientist, an extraordinarily complex and even 
contradictory mind at the crossroads of the century: he combines 
Hegelianism with naturalistic physiology, a historical sense with an 
ideal classicism, a sense of individuality with universal determinism, a 
worship of splendid force with a strong moral and intellectual con- 
science. As a critic he has suggested questions in the sociology of 
literature but has much more successfully characterized an individuality 
and analyzed the world of a writer, his types and ideals. A sense of 
individual detail, of the “small significant fact” often oddly clashes 
with the general structure of bold generalization: a worship of passion- 
ate colorful imaginative art is often mitigated by traditional good 
sense and taste. 

From a modern point of view Taine seems much more relevant than 
Sainte-Beuve: he raises more issues, he formulates more theories, but 
he lacks Sainte-Beuve’s easy grace and sense of proportion. He is a 
violent writer, fond of extreme formulas and loud colors. His style 
(influenced by Michelet and Macaulay), metallic and monotonous, 
reflects the disturbance of his mind, the tension and clash of ideologies 
and sympathies. But just because of this complexity, Taine assumes 
the stature of “representativeness,” for which he himself was always 
searching in literature and art. 


* Hla, TV, 329, 386, 322, 311, 335, 359, etc. But compare a laudatory letter 
on Shelley in Vie, II, 210, and on Coleridge see Hla, IV, 286-87, 290. 

2°8 Notes sur Angleterre, 2nd ed. (1872), p. 361. 

File V, 13th. 


JOHN F. MILLS* 


Ruskin and Burckhardt in Venice 


During the Renaissance 


1 


During the Renaissance, the usual bookish traveller from the north 
was proving indifferent to the all-out eye appeal of Venice even 
before Tintoretto had finished providing her with the culmination of 
her visual splendor. Montaigne found not only the city, but the 
celebrated beauty of its women “ un peu moins admirable” than antici- 
pated.* Eighteenth century tourists were more eager to see the broken, 
but comprehensible remains of ancient Rome than the untidy residues 
of Venice. “Of all the towns in Italy, I am the least satisfied with 
Venice,” reported Gibbon. “ Objects which are only singular without 
being pleasing, produce a momentary surprise which soon gives way 
to satiety and disgust. Old and in general ill built houses, ruined 
pictures . . . and a large square decorated with the worst architecture 
I ever saw.”* Boswell found the “lugubrious” gondolas stuffy, and 
simply noted: “There were pictures and buildings to be seen.” * Like 
Pope’s Dunce on the Grand Tour, he had come to Venice to serve; 


. . . her shrine where naked Venus keeps 

And cupids ride the Lion of the deeps 

Where eas’d of fleets, the Adriatic main 

Wafts the smooth Eunuch and enamour’d swain. 


But the voluptuous specialties which Casanova advertised and which 


* John F. Mills has studied at Columbia, the Cranbrook Academy of Art, and 
the Warburg Institute. At present an assistant professor of Fine Arts at Rollins 
College, he has taught at the University of British Columbia and has been col- 
lecting material for a book, A Multiple Image of Venetian Art. 

* Shakespeare thus would have proved an exception: “Venetia, Venetia, Chi 
non te vede, non te pretia,’—Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV, ii, 100. 

*The Autobiography of Michael de Montaigne, ed. M. Lowenthal (New 
York, 1935), p. 336. 

* Edward Gibbon, Letters, ed. J. E. Norton, 3 vols. (London, 1956), I, 193. 

“Boswell on the Grand Tour, ed. F. Brady (New York, 1955), p. 10. 
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were considered the main attraction were a distinct disappointment. 
Many certainly were satisfied with what they came for, but it was 
seldom painting or architecture that they had in mind. Above all 
there were, as yet, no attractive literary associations to provide a 
departure for one’s own effusions. 

Goethe stayed three weeks on his way to Rome. As a romantic 
youth he had written of Gothic art: “. . . do not let the effeminate 
doctrine of the modern beauty-monger make you too tender to enjoy 
significant roughness.” > But now he was tired of all that, and sought 
the soothing coherence of classic form. The neoclassic Church of 
San Giorgio, sitting by itself on its island in the lagoon, was just to his 
taste. “Here one forgets all priestcraft.”® But the more barbaric 
splendor of San Marco’s mosaics also made an impression: “The art 
which furnished . . . to the Christians the vaulted ceilings of their 
churches, fritters itself away in our days on snuff-box lids .. . . the 
present times are worse even than one thinks.” * But antique purity 
was what he had set out to find, and he could take no pleasure in the 
“significant ” richness and roughness of medieval Venice. The “ mis- 
formed, curly-bristled monster” of a cathedral he had expected to 
find at Strasburg in his youth, finally turned up in Venice.* San Marco 
looked like a crab that had been turned over on its back.® 

Byron, arriving early in the nineteenth century at the end of his 
life, found a perfect setting for his sunset mood of proud disenchant- 
ment: “I like the gloomy gaiety of their gondolas. I have been 
familiar with ruins too long to dislike desolation.” *° He rode on the 
deserted strands of the Lido and swam in the Lagoon, but shunned the 
Piazza, where his halting gait might be noticeable. It was by means 
of the fourth canto of his “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” that Venice 
was raised from its status as a second or third rate Italian city to one 
of equality with Rome, despite its lack of classical antiquities: 


sie cule dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 


* Goethe, Gedenkausgabe der Werke, ed. Ernst Beutler, 24 vols. (Zurich, 1949), 
XIII, 19. 

® Ibid., XI, 78. 

7 Ibid., XI, 94. 

® Tbid., XIII, 20. 

° Goethe, Tagebucher und Briefe aus Italien an Frau Von Stein und Herder 
(Weimar, 1886), p. 124. 

*° Peter Quennell, Byron in Italy (New York, 1941), p. 60. 
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Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles. 


Ruskin, on his way south, disagreed with the young Goethe’s en- 
thusiasm for Strasburg cathedral. He found it “stiff and iron- 
workey.” 14 Venice, however, surpassed all his expectation. Byron’s 
“ignorant sentimentalism” may have annoyed him, but he admitted 
at the end of his life that he still felt about Venice as Byron had.** 

Largely because of the advertising of Byron and Ruskin, a visit to 
Venice had become an essential feature of every tourist’s itinerary by 
the end of the century. We find Henry James writing a letter home 
with, “Sirocco airs playing over me indecently undressed . . . . as 
to the question of ‘coming to Venice’ if one can. I have but a single 
passionate emotion, a thousand times yes! Never has the whole place 
seemed to me sweeter, dearer, diviner. It leaves everything else out 
in the cold.”** While brother William remarked, “Such glory of 
painting and such actual decay, I never saw.” ** Mark Twain went as 
required but was determined not to be bowled over. His Venetian 
guide was an expatriate, a Ruskinian Negro who could point out the 
comparative merits of the medieval, versus the Renaissance, and who 
no doubt quoted Ruskin’s already famous description of the religious 
calm to be sensed inside San Marco, In Mark Twain’s own opinion, 
“no misplaced and impertinent beauties are intruded anywhere, and the 
consequent result is a grand harmonious whole of soothing, entrancing, 
tranquillising, soul-satisfying ugliness.”’* Once more the venerable 
pile was likened to a natural curiosity: “ Propped on its long row of 
low thick-legged columns, its back knobbed with domes, it seemed 
like a vast warty bug taking a meditative walk.” * 

After several days of looking at pictures of gesticulating saints, he 
asked: “Who is this Renaissance, where did he come from, who gave 
him permission to cram the Republic with his execrable daubs? ” 17 

Something like this question of Mark Twain’s must have been in 


11 John Ruskin, Works, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, 39 vols. 
(London, 1903-12), XXXV, 112. 
1? Ruskin, ibid., II, 233, 433. 
*® Henry James, Letters, ed. P. Lubbock, 2 vols. (New York, 1920), II, 77. 
™R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 1935), 
. 304. 
r *® Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad (New York, 1921), p. 231. 
*° [bid., p. 232. 
** Mark Twain, Innocents Abroad (New York, 1911), pp. 245-46. 
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the minds of many Victorian travellers when confronted with the 
wreck of so much glory. The paintings hardly seemed a worthy 
climax, or a fitting memorial, to the ancient dignity of Venice. English 
tourists must have been especially touched, remembering that they 
were the most recent in a long line of great commercial empires reach- 
ing back through Venice to Phoenecian Tyre and Sidon. “ Pursy 
Britannia comparing at her ease her own prosperity and virtue with 
the past wickedness and present out-of-pocketness of the umquhile 
Queen of the Sea,” as Ruskin put it.‘ The paintings of Venice in 
decline, which seemed like “so many young and fresh realities among 
a host of spectres” to Dickens, generated the same sort of historical 
questions for the nineteenth century traveller that had provoked 
Gibbon in the eighteenth century to plan The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire while he watched medieval rituals performed 
among the ruins of ancient Rome.’® 


2 


Some historical vantage-points allow a clearer view than others. 
The nineteenth century was one of them. Those who saw its rapid 
industrial growth acquired a unique sense of historical mutation. It 
was easier to recognize the main tendencies of the post-Waterloo 
modern world while the former order of things was still a living 
memory. 

Jacob Burckhardt preeminently made use of this opportunity. Both 
he and Ruskin were pioneers in the study of art monuments as an 
index to the quality of a whole culture. Both, during their lifetime, 
saw much of the finesse and pleasures of life being sacrificed for tie 
sort of wealth and power scientific technology provides. But the 
amenities, distractions, and securities which have since been more 
widely distributed could not yet seem an adequate compensation for 
the rapid industrial scarring and blackening of the old cities of Europe. 
Modern comforts and necessities had not yet provided compensation 
for the lost independence of craftsmen and farm folk who had recently 
become factory hands. A mass civilization was rising, no longer sus- 
tained by popular traditions or the old minority culture, and the new 
rulers of the progressive nations were out of touch with the ancient 
cultural prerogatives and responsibilities of their position. 


18 Ruskin, op. cit., II, 232. 
*® Dickens, Pictures from Italy, Everyman’s Library (London, 1907), p. 330. 
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Both prophesied the danger they saw in these tendencies, Ruskin as 
a self-appointed teacher to the leading nation of the age, Burckhardt 
remaining on the sidelines in Basel, that sort of “small country with 
a small population,” which Lao T’zu recommended for contemplative 
retirement.”° 

When Burckhardt was offered the most venerable chair of history 
in the German academic world, that of his teacher Ranke in Berlin, 
he felt no temptation to leave the modest city-state of his birth. 
Although Basel was becoming an important railway center, and had 
developed a somewhat ingrown social atmosphere, he stayed on to 
speak for the old pre-Prussian Germany of small undeveloped states 
like Goethe’s Weimar, which had fostered the golden age of German 
literature and philosophy. 

Ranke, incidentally, spent the happiest days of his life in Venice 
studying the state papers of the republic. “I have a passion for 
Venice,” he wrote to a friend at home. “ You can’t imagine with what 
satisfaction, the evening of my arrival, I walked up and down the 
Marcus Platz. This is the greatest drawingroom you can imagine: 
people, music, refreshments, and pretty creatures; nothing hinders us 
from marching up and down imagining the centuries as the statues 
look down on us. . . . Just this moment, I have stepped back from 
the balcony where I could easily stay with pleasure for hours. The 
canal lies beneath me like a quiet lake; the great shadows of the high 
palaces opposite eclipse the spreading moonlight and mottle the waters 
with broken lights. The lantern of a solitary boat glides slowly 
past... . The song of the gondolier floats up to me... .” ** Burckhardt 
would not have recognized his staid professor as he had been in those 
days. 

Burckhardt, in turn, took the ride down the Grand Canal in the 
full moonshine, but his heart wasn’t in it. From the first, he found 
Venice “ bewildering ” and was put off by its melange of what seemed 
to him so many irreconcilable elements.** The distinctive Renaissance 
spirit he admired in Rome and Florence seemed to have been missed 
altogether between a lingering medievalism and a late, overripe out- 
burst of coloristic extravagance. 


*° Hughes, Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, Everyman’s Library (London, 
1942), p. 164. 

**Leopold von Ranke, Das Briefwerk, ed. Walter Peter Fuchs (Hamburg, 
1949), p. 217. 
*2 Jacob Burckhardt, Briefe, ed. M. Burckhardt, 3 vols. (Basel, 1955), II, 30. 
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Burckhardt, like Goethe before him, had recovered from an early 
infatuation with medieval architecture long before he made his first 
trip to Italy. For both, it was the architecture of Renaissance human- 
ism, when they found it, that evoked a general liberation and exhilara- 
tion of spirit. 

For Goethe the mode of life it suggested provided relaxation from 
the storm and stress of his energetic northern life. But Burckhardt 
experienced through its influence a fundamental conversion: “I would 
not have believed,” the twenty-eight year old traveller wrote, “ that 
such an old decayed historian of civilization as myself, who imagined 
he should accord all points of view and all epochs their own 
values, could at last become so one-sided as I am... .”7% “In 
Rome I felt the harmony of every faculty as I have never one it 
before... ,” but, “ Florence and Venice, with Rome in mind, were not 
at all to my taste.” 4 

It was during this trip that Buckhardt began to form the major ideas 
of his Civilization of the Renaissance: Rome, the city of ruins; Flor- 
ence, the city of incessant movement; Venice, the city of apparent 
stagnation. Venice disturbed him with its lack of humanistic culture 
and its tardy importation of Renaissance art. He hadn’t expected the 
rather simple-minded piety for which Venetian art provided abundant 
evidence. Even more curious, once he looked into it, was the perfectly 
sincere religious zeal of sober Venetian businessmen-administrators who 
bought the bodies of saints and dickered for the coat without a seam 
at fancy prices long after the bottom had fallen out of this sort of 
trade elsewhere. 

There was something here entirely out of keeping with the picture 
of the Renaissance provided by Rome and Florence. “ The state itself, 
after absorbing the church to a degree unknown elsewhere, had in 
truth a certain ecclesiastical element in its composition, and the Doge, 

. a half-clerical character,’ he was to write in the Civilization of 
the Renaissance.**> And yet the spectacle of modern Venetian life, 
as it palpably presented itself to him, had so little to do with piety of 
any sort. It was all very puzzling. He summed up his impressions in 
a poem, Aus Venedig; 


** Quoted in Force and Freedom, ed. J. H. Nichols (New York, 1943), p. 11. 

** Burckhart, Letters, ed. Alexander Dru (London, 1955), p. 100. 

** Burckhardt, Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, Modern Library (New 
York, 1954), p. 60. 
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Yes, fine wine and beautiful women, 
And song and noise till midnight, 
Splendid palaces seen by moonlight, 
Fleetly gliding from canal to canal. 
Come, dear fellow, feel just once, 
How magnificent the world can be. 


And yet it doesn’t still the heart. 

It doesn’t give that sweet freedom 

Roman ruins offer when the full sun 

Hangs back at parting and the glow of evening” 
Gathers about the city; as dew is mixed 

With the blooming dusk and the bells sound 
With pure joy from the seven hills. . . . 


Every heart desires to be there someday; 

Where, cheating fate and trusting to the world’s wisdom, 
One opens out and free air strikes the heart, 

Narrowed by the history of our times. 

But still, over San Marco, the moon ascends 

In beauty;—despite the grudging heart! ** 


Certainly his judgments on art in Venice, the sort of first impression 
which went into the writing of The Cicerone, were surprisingly 
erratic. The Colleoni monument, which is now taken to be a touch- 
stone of high Renaissance style, seemed to him to be made “. . . after 
an unfortunate model of Verrocchio. The horse attempts to jump off 
the pedestal and the field-hand sits it like a tailor.” *7 

In San Salvatore an indifferent “Christ at Emmaus” by Diana was 
described as one of Bellini’s “main pictures . . . full of the highest 
thought.” The head of Christ “. . . in its heavenly beauty allows only 
the purest sense of divinity to come through.” ** The Cicerone would 
have it that this was “the most sublime head of Christ in modern 
art.” *® Ruskin passed it off as “. . . not only unworthy of the master, 
but unlike him.” *° 

The two men met head-on once more over Tintoretto. Ruskin was 
indignant with the treatment of this painter’s work in Kugler’s hand- 


*° Gedichte, ed. Hoffman (Basel, 1926), p. 67. My translation. 

** Quoted in Werner Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, 3 vols. (Basel, 1956), III, 40. 

28 Ibid. 

*° Jacob Burckhardt, The Cicerone, trans. Mrs. A. H. Clough (London, 1873), 
p- 87. 

®° Ruskin, op. cit., II, 431. 
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book which Burckhardt had helped revise.** It is fortunate he did not 
see The Cicerone. “Careless” . . . “commonplace” . . . “ unskillfull 
rivalry with Michelangelo” . . . “coarse and tasteless,” are typical 
verdicts. The late masterpieces of S. Giorgio Maggiore are described 
as “‘ daubs which are an everlasting shame to Tintoretto.” * 

More than a quarter century later, Burckhardt recalled with regret 
the conditions under which The Cicerone had been put together. “A 
work which called for at least three years leisure was hastily carried 
out and finished after thirteen months travel and four months subse- 
quent work, proof correcting included, quite in the style of our 
hasty nineteenth century. . . . But what I still cannot forgive myself 
are all the awful mistakes, especially in the Venetian School, which 
I helped to originate and perpetuate .. . . it was Lent, and the pictures 
were covered, and added to everything else, I was condemned to 
strict economy.” ** 

Despite the “awful mistakes,” Burckhardt grasped at once the funda- 
mental fascination of Venetian art: the juxtaposition of the two ends 
of the scale of art in startling contrast; the conventional linear forms 
of the Byzantine against the completely individuated and concretized 
painting of Bellini and Titian.** 

It is unfortunate that he never returned to a thorough study of 
Venetian painting which remained typified to the end mainly by that 
aspect of its achievement which Rubens took back north. Writing 
late in life from Rome to a friend who was working at painting, he 
remarked, “ What none of you can do any more is the huge luscious 
Venetian stuff.” ** But the achievement of Venetian painting was a 
more subtle affair than Burckhardt allowed, and it continues to suggest 
unfulfilled potentials for the future of the art. Paradoxically, or as 
luck would have it, the tendency of Burckhardt’s later Renaissance 
studies might have found in Venetian painting of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the same sort of situation he recognized in the 
later-day art of the Baroque: the maintenance of cultural continuity 
by novel means under novel circumstances. 


** I[bid., IV, xlvi; II, 360. 

** The Cicerone, p. 207. 

** Letters, pp. 133-4. 

*“'W. Kaegi, op. cit., p. 39. 
*° Letters, p. 209. 
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3 


When Ruskin first visited Venice, the paintings of Tintoretto on 
the ceilings of the Scuola San Rocco dripped water through rents 
and holes when it rained, and members of the Venetian Academy were 
at work brightening up Veronese’s paintings in the Doge’s palace with 
“a brush tied to the end of a stick five feet long luxuriously dipped 
in a common house-painter’s vessel of paint.”** Sick with anger, 
Ruskin exclaimed, “ A fool may abuse Newton’s ‘ Principia’; he cannot 
overthrow them. But the Venetian Academy repaints a Paul Veronese, 
and it is as if the painter had not been born! ” ** Day by day he returned 
to dark churches and deserted palaces, trying to make out their paint- 
ings in the chancy light. Giorgione’s frescoes were flaking off the walls 
of the Fondation del Turchi as he rode by, coloring the canal water 
red. Medieval sculptures were being pounded into plaster and price- 
less medieval ironwork was being sold as junk. St. Mark’s was being 
refaced in uniform clean grey stone, to the immense satisfaction of 
progressive-minded Venetians. A great deal of credit for the preser- 
vation of what remains belongs to him. 

He returned to Venice twelve times during his lifetime, in all 
seasons of the year. At first he planned to write a book showing “ that 
the Gothic architecture of Venice had arisen out of, and indicated 
in all its features, a state of pure national faith, and of domestic virtue, 
and that its Renaissance architecture had arisen out of, and in all its 
features indicated, a state of concealed national infidelity and of 
domestic corruption.” ** Venetian painting reminded him of “the 
death which attends the vain pursuit of beauty.”** But from the 
beginning he sensed that the whole rich sequence of Venetian art 
provided a “ history of all men, not in a nut shell, but in a nautilus 
shell.” 4° On subsequent trips he began to recognize a stubborn respect 
for tradition, a residual piety, which had persisted here well on into 
the post-Renaissance world. 

These late revisions of judgment are hard to trace in the great 
bulk of his authorship. Only with the aid of the superb concordance- 
index provided by the library edition of his works can the growth 
of his ideas be followed with any ease. But the effort is abundantly 


*° Ruskin, op. cit., X, 437. 
87 Ibid., XXXVI, 139. 

88 Tbid., IX, xxi. 

*° Ibid., VII, 437. 

4 Tbid., XIX, liv. 
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rewarding. In this record of a lifetime largely spent contemplating 
works of art, many of which will never be seen again as he was able 
to see them, we are provided with judgments of an unequalled clarity 
against which to estimate the success of our own efforts. 

Together, Burckhardt and Ruskin opened up new paths in art 
history, Burckhardt by his extraordinary gift for correlating divergent 
aspects of the past, Ruskin by developing his method of perception in 
an unbroken stream so that comparisons of real visual experience might 
be possible.** 

It is a shame they never knew each other. Ruskin would have 
warmly appreciated Burckhardt’s remarkable work on Rubens. Here 
is a classic example of how to search out the differentia specifica of a 
body of art work. His ability to evoke the crucial color factor without 
visual illustration and in few words might alone have properly excited 
Ruskin’s envy. But Burckhardt did not penetrate so far as Ruskin into 
the importance of practical art experience for the theoretical study 
of art history. The tenacity with which Ruskin attended to the actual 
fabric and immediate experience of art works establishes a wholely new 
standard for art-historical studies. Between them, by concentrating 
on the intrinsic merit of the work itself and on what it can tell us, 
they demolished an art history which had been, essentially, a history 
of artists. 

The extent and nature of Ruskin’s influence upon his contemporaries 
is likely to obscure his essential qualities for us. Proust said of his 
trip to Venice after a serious illness: “I believed, quite literally, that 
my days were numbered. I went to Venice that I might, before I 
died, approach, touch, and see incarnate in palaces crumbling yet still 
standing and flushed with pink, Ruskin’s ideas on the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages.” #® And Ruskin’s influence as a sociologist 
keeps cropping up in unexpected places. Gandhi wrote a paraphrase 
of his Unto This Last in Gujarati.“* But his major usefulness is still 
in process of being discovered. However suggestive his ideas on the 
domestic architecture of the Middle Ages may be, the modern traveller 
to Venice will probably most appreciate his help in approaching its 
painting with fresh eyes. 


“*C. F. Oskar Walzel, “ Jacob Burckhardt und John Ruskin,” Basler Zeitschrift 
fur Geschichte und Altertumskunde, XXXVIII (1939), 221-285. 

“* Marcel Proust, A Selection from His Miscellaneous Writings, trans. G. 
Hopkins (London, 1948), p. 94. 

“* M. K. Gandhi, Ruskin’s “Unto This Last,” a Parapbrase, trans. V. G. Desai 
(Ahmedabad, 1951). 
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The half century since the death of these two men has seen a great 
diffusion of “art appreciation,” but writers on art and history with 
a breadth of vision equal to theirs have yet to appear. Much of the 
impetus that might have maintained their tradition has no doubt been 
diverted into producing that amazing body of professional knowledge 
which art history has since become and which, at least on the western 
side of the Atlantic, manages an existence all but independent of the flesh 
and blood of art. When we have finally laid the ghost of the idea 
of progress in art itself, it seems we will still have to deal with the idea 
of progress in understanding art: the notion that the facilities of 
modern travel and the familiarity bred of photographic reproductions 
will enable us to experience works of art to greater purpose than did 
those who had no such aids to culture. (“‘ Neither man’s spirit nor his 
intellect has demonstrably improved in the period known as history. 
Progress in one direction is made at the expense of retrogression in 
another,” *¢ Burckhardt used to remind his students.) The late matura- 
tion of judgment in Ruskin and Burckhardt suggests that progress in 
the comprehension of works of art has meaning in terms of individual 
development alone, and that this only takes place before the works of 
art themselves. 

Ruskin was discouraged by the appearance of an edition of Murray’s 
guide entitled Venice in Three Days and commented: “There was 
always more in the world than men could see, walked they ever so 
slowly; they will see it no better for going fast. We shall be obliged 
at last to confess what we should long ago have known, that ‘then 
really precious things are thought and sight, not pace. It does a bullet 
no good to go fast; and a man, if he be truly a man, no harm to go 
slow, for his glory is not at all in going, but in being.” * 


4 


Venice has now returned to her pre-nineteenth century status as 
just one museum city among many, having a more distinctive character 
than most, but also having greater disadvantages for travellers who 
make their visit in a hurry at the wrong time of the year. 

Coming down from the Alps or at Ravenna, one is no longer aware 
of entering Venetian territory. Only the most curious notice the slight 
residues of Venetian rule in Dalmatia and Peloponnesia, or on those 


“* Quoted in Force and Freedom, p. 56. 
*® Ruskin, op. cit., III, 381. 
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half-submerged Aegean peaks circled with foam—Scyros, Andros, 
Naxos, Melos, Cyprus—where Othello ruled for a day and on Crete 
where a Colossus stood with head of gold, feet of clay, gazing out 
toward the west and weeping rivers of prophetic tears. Once all of 
these belonged to Venice. 

Nor is there any reminder for travellers to Istanbul that Byzantium 
was destroyed with the help of Venice, who acquired by her crime 
a major part of the old eastern empire, the weight of which was to 
drag her down. There is nothing noticeably Venetian any more about 
the ancient trading ports around the Black Sea or in Antioch, where 
mosaic pavements led into the desert toward Marco Polo’s China. 

This pirate’s lair and seat of empire, built out of reach of mainland 
dangers, still requires travellers to abandon train or car at the end 
of the causeway and take to boats. At once they sense that they 
have come to something unexpected. The gondolas in moonshine 
foretold by travelogues give way to stranger realities. Buildings en- 
riched with sculpture and colored stone suggest dimensions of the past 
untouched by bookish history, and the paintings are of such shameless 
magnificence that modern taste, in its poverty, is apt to squirm at the 
sight of them. 

In the oppressive heat of summer, when transatlantic tourists arrive 
in greatest numbers, the furs and heavy brocades of old Venetian por- 
traits seem a mockery. During the delicious spring and fall, when 
northern Europeans take over, it is difficult to imagine any normal 
Venetian life at all, ancient or modern, as one is caught up in crowds 
from Darmstadt or Copenhagen. Only when winter comes can 
Venetians retake possession of their city and use it once more as 
their own. 

Chess players reappear in the cafes, at least in those without tele- 
vision. Children who had to keep out of the way during the busy 
season have room again to play in the open places. One has composure 
enough to notice the rare trees and how carefully their leaves are 
collected as they drop in rings during November. Sea fog seeps 
through the passage-ways when one goes out for coffee in the morning. 
The pigeons, overfed since summer, begin to move more quickly and 
you see fewer of them. The delicate colors of old marbles are revealed 
by the damp, and one sees architectural details which were burnt out 
in summer by the blaze of the sun. 

The gentler illumination of midwinter is refracted in ripples of cold 
light along canal-side walls and black draped coffins appear in the 
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churches when the weather changes. Occasionally the great Piazza is 
flooded by the sea, and its buildings are doubled for a time by watery 
reflections. It can only be a matter of some few years before this 
forecast of eventual submergence is accomplished. Then Wordsworth’s 
lines on the submission of the republic to Napoleon’s rule will receive 
a final burden of regret; 


For men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 








JEROME ASHMORE* 


Stephen Greene: Three Intervals 


In seeking light by which to comment on the painting of Stephen 
Greene, one can derive little from such conventional sources as the 
relation to other artists, the relation to teachers, or the relation to 
historical movements. The art historian’s impulse is to see one artist 
as dependent on another, or as reacting to the suggestion of another, 
or as working in a way seen to be parallel to another. In the case of 
Greene to give rein to this impulse would result in a distortion. Efforts 
at tracing origins of his style lead to the conviction that influences 
upon him are neither decisive nor fundamental. He has said: “ When 
I studied at Iowa University I was moved by the work of _— van 
der Goes . . . then German painting of the late 15th century ... and 
amongst contemporaries Max Beckmann.”! But this statement was 
elicited by the importunity of a writer and the significance of its 
contents easily may be exaggerated. 

In respect to his painting Greene is a solitary man; his work is 
dominantly a non-derivative individual experience. As an artist he is 
sensitive to the characteristics of other painting and discriminating 
when he observes it. At such moments certain works impress him 
more forcibly than others. That is the extent of “influences” upon 
him aud of his relationships with other artists. He has received 
arresting impressions, but none of them were pivotal as determining 
a direction in his work. In van der Goes, he says,’ there was an appeal 
from an “off center psyche” and “the presence of a disturbed 
quality ”; in fifteenth century German painters he found an element 
of inwardness, an emphasis on gesture, and also a spirit of madness 
which acquired significance only when he saw it repeated in painting 


* Jerome Ashmore was trained at the University of Michigan and at Columbia. 
Living near Cleveland, he teaches at both Case Institute of Technology and 
Western Reserve University and publishes in the Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism and the College Art Journal. 

*The New Decade (Catalog), Whitney Museum of American Art (undated), 
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of the twentieth century; in Beckmann he was impressed by the atmos- 
phere of “closely knit power” that was attained both in the dimension 
of emotion and in the dimension of form; he felt also a violent thrust 
in Beckmann’s color. But in all these cases Greene merely was desig- 
nating something that struck him; he was not affirming a style that he 
would adopt. Greene is intensely true to himself, almost to the point 
of a total innocence, a characteristic which, in his painting, becomes 
a quality of frankness. 

As for his teachers, he mentions that only Philip Guston at Iowa 
“had any influence whatsoever on me.” * This statement, too, requires 
careful interpretation: it was not the style of Guston’s painting that 
concerned Greene; it was Guston’s searching attitude. Greene seems 
to have had a latent tendency for searching which was awakened by 
the living force of Guston’s example. Evident in nearly all of Greene’s 
work is the feeling of a searching soul. 

Considered in relation to historical movements in painting, Greene 
again is distinctive. Seemingly he is independent of strongly influential 
fashions in contemporary painting. His direction has not been with 
the stream of the many American moderns who between 1950 and 
1958 moved towards non-objective or abstract treatment of the picture- 
plane.* Nor has he taken the path of any of the numerous nuances of 
expressionism. He could not admire a lack of discipline with respect 
to emotion. He has trusted himself and emerged as a virile artist, 
compelling attention and evoking respect in the manner of the masters. 
With it all he sees the times as truly as any member of the abstract, 
non-objective, or expressionist movements. Though he follows no 
school nor group in representing his vision, it would be difficult to 
find a painter more sensitive to the state of man in the world of today. 
His painting is an unabashed encounter with this world. He depicts 
the insecurity, futility, vagueness, desolation, and disorder that many 
other artists apprehend, but he does so without being in the vortex 
of an existing mode. 

Greene’s painting is based on moral conceptions rather than on 
direct representation of physical nature. He paints from the invention 
of free vision instead of from literal models. The mood he strikes 
arises from the loneliness, estrangement, and anonymity of men; at 
the same time he plumbs a depth that seems to be beyond good and 


* The New Decade, p. 36. 
“In his February 1959 show in Manhattan, Greene, for the first time, manifests 
preoccupation with abstract images. 
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evil. He is moved by concept and passion more than by a physical 
object. He says: “My concept of man is essentially a tragic one. 
It is derived from the idea that man is inherently and originally good 
and that he subsequently falls into evil. At times, my subjects may 
seem over-personal and private, but the conviction that as a private 
man my necessities are as ordinary and unspecial as those of most 
people leads me to explore a large order that includes all men.” ® 

In the present study Greene’s development is seen as moving through 
three intervals: the first extends from 1946 ° to 1949; the second from 
1949 to 1953; the third began in 1953 and still is in progress. The work 
of these intervals may be differentiated and compared in three diverse 
aspects: by character of surface, by subject matter employed, and 
by symbolic significance. The surface and the subject matter are, of 
course, fixed data publicly defined, whereas the symbolic significance 
may assume a multiplicity of directions since it may vary according 
to individual interpretation. These intervals and categories of com- 
parison are offered as logical accessories to assist exposition and cannot 
account strictly for every painting Greene has produced. But they 
serve well to indicate trends and are proposed with only that function 
in mind, 

Within the three aspects suggested there appears a discernible 
evolution or flow. In the surface as color there is a flow from modera- 
tion to weakness and then a reversal to excessive strength; in the 
surface as texture there is a flow from a slight coarseness to a flat 
smoothness, to a bold and rough unevenness; in composition there 
is a movement from flatness wherein figures appear within a simple 
design to confinement or closeting of figures with a slight elaboration 
of design, to openness, with design recessive. In subject matter there 
is an oscillation with respect to biblical anecdotes: first to them, then 
away from them, then back to them in a different key. In symbolic 
significance there is a shift in emphasis from the solitude of man to 
the incompleteness of man, to the aptitude of man for feeling. 

Looking at the three intervals with respect to differences in surface 
qualities, one finds that a typical work of the first one has coler held 


®* The New Decade, p. 38. 

* The first national exhibit in which Greene was represented was the 1946 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting. In this show his painting, The Sign, received a purchase prize. In 
observing the main aspects of Greene’s creativity it is helpful to select this event 
as a starting point. 
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rather light, but not without definition. Among the colors there is 
a condition of separation: they have a tendency to separate both 
from each other and from the contour which holds them. Backgrounds 
are suppressed and composition is flat. In the second interval color 
is lightened appreciably. The sense for it which was at least indicated 
in the first interval is drained, and what is left is only a reminder of 
what went before. Grayed blues predominate. White casein mixed 
with oils produces a fresco quality with a milky cast. Overall the 
surface suggests a mute and haunted world. The suppressed back- 
ground and the flat composition remain. There are, obviously, excep- 
tions to these trends, where impulses moved the artist to variation, 
but the general direction is as described. In the third interval there 
is a startling change. The weakness and coolness of the first two 
intervals give way to strength and passion. The impasto is heavier 
and the line broader. A great resurgence of color kindles the canvas. 
Vibration is present. The colors themselves feel for each other and 
hold together in a way which is in definite contrast to the discrete 
kind of relation of the first interval. A tendency to loosen and open 
the background may be detected in a few instances. The patency of 
the design-element in composition has diminished. These then are the 
main characteristics of Greene’s surfaces in the three intervals. 

Common to all the intervals, however, is the maintenance of excep- 
tionally high competence in drawing. From an early age Greene has 
felt and yielded to a constant inclination to draw. One of the masters 
who first fascinated him was Leonardo; later he was impressed strongly 
by Degas and Pontormo. Continual practice brought out the ability 
in drawing which is noticed by nearly everyone who observes Greene’s 
work. His craftsmanship places an extremely sound foundation under 
all of his paintings. His full drawings are well composed, delicate, and 
lively. They are fresh, fluid, free, full of feeling and indicate a great 
command of suggestion by omission. His line radiates grace and 
vitality. It seems to be drawn neither slowly nor rapidly in itself 
but rather to follow a tempo set by the subject matter. Green also is 
linearly fertile. Whatever the subject matter dictates, a line arises to 
obey. Without ever being “studied,” he captures life, communicates 
both character and idea, and, when rendering a head or a figure, 
delineates both the focusing self of the moment and the enduring 
self of the life span with a control that seems effortless. 

In looking at the intervals with respect to differences in subject 
matter, the first one is distinguished by consistent use of scenes sug- 
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gested by biblical narratives. But the use of the biblical material 
is anomalous, for its primary reference is to man of the present day, 
not to the historical experiences of the characters. The observer of 
the paintings does not tend to associate what he sees with biblical 
people. The characters and situations selected are no more than a 
vehicle for what Greene will say about his own age. Externally the 
subject matter is biblical, essentially it is contemporary man and his 
world. The figures represented are highly stylized. They appear dis- 
traught and tormented. Usually they are totally bald and gesturing 
helplessly. They are grouped as if insulated from each other, standing 
in a shallow enclosure that sometimes is a tomb and sometimes a space 
that in its biblical context may be a temple or a room but pictorially 
resembles a prison. Symbols favored are ladders, coffins, crutches, 
severed limbs and instruments of flagellation, for example, a whip or 
a stick. In the second interval the use of biblical scenes diminishes and 
the artist envisions new symbols such as pieces of armor, skeletons, 
and skulls. Again there are sticks but now in the form of fragile 
props rather than of pain-producing instruments. Ladders continue 
to appear and sometimes the severed limb is seen. In the third interval 
there is a large scale return of biblical material, some titles being: 
Judas, Lazarus, David and Saul, The Deposition (Figure 2), Cain and 
Abel (Figure 4), and Lot’s Door. But there is an entirely new treat- 
ment of this subject matter. The representation is no longer of a 
moment frozen impersonally, but becomes quasi-expressionistic and 
flows in time. 

When the three intervals are compared in terms of symbolic signifi- 
cance, they exhibit a force and a scope which add a distinctive dimen- 
sion to Greene’s work. In the first two intervals his figures exist on 
a makeshift stage. They are lost people, devoid of potentiality, and 
deprived of sympathy towards one another. They are desolate, anony- 
mous, and in obvious agony. In a typical work, the early Deposition 
(Figure 1), men are shown in a hopeless and helpless condition. They 
feel with gesture but their gesture is immobile: it is a paralyzed force. 
From the first interval to the second, emphasis shifts from man’s 
estrangement and solitude to his incompleteness. In the second interval 
man is a partial sort of creature, ill-equipped for the demands of living 
and lacking the talent he needs for the kind of functions he assigns 
himself. With respect to both his own self and the external means he 
has devised for his edification he is incomplete and inept. His efforts 
are expedients. He ties himself to inanimate instruments and finds 
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Figure 1. 
The Deposition, 1947. 
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Figure 2. 
The Deposition, 1955. 
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Figure 3. Performance, 1953. Figure 5. The Taking of Christ, 1955. 


Figure 4. Cain and Abel, 1956. 
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himself entrenched in despair. Performance (Figure 3) is a good 
summary of the first two intervals. It depicts man as the unfinished 
organism marooned in his own incapacities: held up by sticks, bound 
in thongs, involved with ladders he does not climb, trumpets he cannot 
blow, and physical nature he cannot see; one figure thinks of some- 
thing above himself, but is unable to rise from the level he is on to 
seek it; not only is he unable to seek it, he also is unable either to look 
toward it or stand erect to approach it. The painting starkly symbolizes 
the horrifying gap between human qualifications and human objectives. 

In the third interval there is a sharp change. Feeling floods the 
canvas. The artist no longer neutrally stands apart from his work. He 
enters it passionately. His outlook shifts to a position from which a 
different light is thrown on the character of man. In the first two 
intervals he saw man as an undifferentiated unit pointlessly lost in the 
midst of other undifferentiated units. In the new treatment of the 
third interval man has emerged from a recessive anonymity to acquire 
identity, purpose, and the ability to indulge in self-assertion. 

In the first two intervals man’s state was atomistic; in the third 
interval man manifests the power to communicate with others, mainly 
by feeling, which in some cases becomes love. The two Depositions 
(Figures 1 and 2) are examples of the two phases in this metamorphosis. 
In The Deposition (Figure 2) of the third interval the bearer loves 
the Savior whose body he carries. An unexpected strong and clear 
sky blue background further accentuates the contrast with earlier 
work. The later Deposition has an encouraging aura and tends to 
invite the inference that man may live again by love. Such a delinea- 
tion is not congruent with Greene’s usual forthright way of presenting 
human existence. Compared with his previous blunt statements, this 
painting takes a new conceptual direction. 

Cain and Abel (Figure 4) shows the passion of the third interval 
at its height and includes further variations in outlook. One of the 
most significant of these relates to man and the outdoors. The painter 
asks us to consider what happens when man goes outdoors or, sym- 
bolically, outside of the self-confinement of the first interval. The 
outcome is murder. When kept within himself, man is helpless; let 
outside of himself, or allowed to express himself, he murders his 
brother. Cain and Abel is the exhibition of another side of the unlikely 
nature of man seen in the first two intervals. Together the three 
intervals form a psychological journal. Greene’s treatment of the out- 
doors has characteristic distinctiveness. His landscape is not some par- 
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ticular piece of natural scenery; it is more like a universe in itself, 
another world come out of the horizon. It is something in another 
order of time, a supernatural place with a primordial fragrance. The 
dominant color is a fiery orange that contains a gamut of heat from 
tones with a low glow to ones whose temperatures seemingly would 
melt stone. The entire canvas is a holocaust that cries through a 
universe. Unlike Munch’s cry, which was his own voice, Greene’s 
cry comes simultaneously from all mankind. In one light Cain and 
Abel is a record of man’s psychic self being seared by the tensions 
of the contemporary world. 

Two more points merit notice, one being Greene’s choice of sym- 
bols and the other some pervasive characteristics of his work. His 
most conspicuous symbols are ladders, severed limbs, skeletons, sticks, 
crutches, and armor. In a way they all are concerned with incomplete- 
ness. The ladders are either broken, unused, or leading nowhere. 
Though man may have this piece of equipment, which signifies the 
means to fulfil his aspirations, he is incompetent with respect to its use. 
It becomes merely a delusion, of no avail either in permitting man to 
rise above his indigenous state, or to achieve a goal, or to see any 
more than his given limitations allow. The severed limbs signify 
man’s congenital incompleteness. As Greene portrays them, they are 
not consequences of amputation; they are a natural condition within 
man. Man was not once complete and then by mischance lost some 
of his capacities; he never had the capacities he allows himself to 
believe he has. The skeleton is another variation on the theme of 
incompleteness: bones without flesh and blood, and hence without 
vitality, a framework with nothing to adorn it, death as a vicar for 
life. Sticks and crutches signify man’s incompleteness with respect 
to foundation, in other words his insecurity, the precariousness of his 
given state, the flimsy thread on which his existence is balanced. 
Armor, which Greene invariably exhibits as empty, signifies incom- 
pleteness with respect to substantial content. Man is a hollow form, 
a shell without a kernel, a cold, inflexible surface surrounding a void. 
One more symbol that haunts Greene is that of the stick or whip as 
a threat of flagellation. In this process man is both agent and patient. 
Usually he holds a stick in readiness to torment others, but sometimes 
he himself is the victim. A stick, then, serves Greene twice as a symbol, 
once as the flimsy prop on which man depends for support and again 
as the instrument perpetually at hand to increase the pain of his 
existence. 
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The three intervals suggested are not, of course, sharply demar- 
cated. Some properties of each one echo in the other two. There 
are appearance, disappearance, and reappearance of themes rather in 
the way of life than as in the way of logic. However, there are char- 
acteristics that persist throughout the span of all the intervals. Con- 
stantly some form of man’s suffering is depicted; consistently Greene 
selects and represents subject matter so that it strikes man with great 
force at his most vulnerable point. He produces immense impact in 
a paradoxical way: he selects a painfully crucial point in common 
experience for representation and then utters a restrained statement 
of it. The observer’s lingering reaction to this combination builds 
up a pressure that is almost overwhelming. Greene is courageous, 
earnest, and candid. The strength and depth of his painting seems 
sufficient to assure its survival and to make it a conspicuous contri- 
bution to historical descriptions of the present era. If the twentieth 
century is a period of violence and suffering, marked by the downfall 
of man’s estate as well as by the dissipation of myths of salvation 
and of delusions of human superiority, then Stephen Greene has 
provided a great mirror of his age. 











MALCOLM PITTOCK*® 


Chaucer: The Complaint Unto Pity 


It is surprising that there should be so little close critical analysis 
of medieval poetry: The work of post-Renaissance poets is searched 


and searched again for new meanings and fresh significances, but,. 


though scholars have worked hard on the medieval period, literary 
critics have tended to shy off it. This backwardness may be due in 
part to the unfortunate distinction in our English departments between 
literature and language, as a consequence of which medieval literature 
is too frequently taught by those whose interests are primarily histori- 
cal or philological. Then there is the added difficulty that not only 
have many medieval poems not been adequately edited, especially 
from the critic’s point of view, but that in a large number of texts 
there are also insoluble semantic cruxes which permanently obscure 
their total significance. Macdonald Emslie’s interpretation of the whole 
of “The Parlement of Foules,” (“Codes of Love and Class Distinc- 
tions,” Essays in Criticism, January, 1955) largely depends on a doubtful 
reading of lines 407-10 which can neither be substantiated nor refuted 
(see “ Natural Love in ‘ The Parlement of Foules,’” Essays in Criticism, 
October, 1955.) And the would-be critic has to allow for many 
passages like this while at the same time he tries to recapture through- 
out the meanings and the precise associations of the words used and 
to attune himself to an outlook and literary mode so different from 
what he is used to. 

But, despite the difficulties, medieval poetry is well worth critical 
investigation. Chaucer’s “The Complaint unto Pity,” the poem I 
intend to examine, though seeming superficially to be a conventional 
medieval exercise in the courtly love mode, has a sophisticated artistry 
and suggestiveness that invite attention and challenge analysis." 


* Malcolm Pittock has been trained primarily at Manchester University, where 
he specialized in both Victorian and Medieval literature. Though his publications 
are chiefly devoted to the question of the reading of poetry, he is preparing an 
edition of certain of the York plays. 

* Most commentators, however, tend to undervalue the poem seeing it only as 
a frigid exercise in the Deschamps—Machault manner: see, for example, W. G. 
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“The Complaint unto Pity” has two main aspects: first, there is 
its allegorical surface, the situation the poem purports to present, and 
second, what it is really about. For convenient reference we can per- 
haps call the first the apparent plot and the second the real plot. The 
apparent plot relates how the poet found Pity dead after having sought 
her for a long time to complain to her about Love’s cruelty. When 
he saw her body, he swooned and, on his recovery, found her bier 
surrounded by several persons (personified qualities of his mistress). 
Realising that these would not help him, he decides to put up his 
plea to Pity, which he nevertheless subjoins. It is obvious here that 
the poet is evoking a situation describable in other terms: Indeed, 
were it not for the reader’s comprehension of the underlying real 
plot, he would be far more aware of the difficulties, obscurities, and 
inconsistencies which characterize the apparent plot when considered 
in isolation. So glaring, however, is one of the inconsistencies—the 
death and burial of Pity in stanza 2 and her reappearance in stanza 3 
on her bier—that Skeat has taken exception to it.? But there are other 
less obvious difficulties: Thus, in the last stanza of the petition, the 
writing of which is supposed to precede the action of the poem, the 
poet complains that Pity is dead, and though in stanza 1 he is seeking 
to complain of Love's cruelty and tyranny, in stanza 3 it is vengeance 
on Cruelty and not on Love that he is after. 

The real plot of the poem has two facets: the human situation 
obliquely evoked and the examination of a theme suggested by it. 
The situation embedded in the poem seems reasonably clear: the poet 
is probably both recounting an unsuccessful interview with his Lady 
and renewing his suit. At the same time, however, Chaucer is exploring 
the nature and importance of compassion. 

The interplay between the real and apparent plots makes the poem 
complex and sophisticated. The apparent plot, cut to a conventional 
pattern with which the contemporary reader was familiar, served as 
a link between the author and his public, and through its deliberate 

narrative quality enabled him to refer obliquely to the structure and 
values of the society for which he was writing. Pity, for example, 


Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Boston, 1913), pp. 92-93; A. A. Jack, 
A Conmentary on the Poetry of Chaucer and Spenser (Glasgow, 1920), p. 24; 
C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1938), p. 167. Only E. Birney in 
“The Beginnings of Chaucer’s Irony,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 637-655, especially 
640, has sensed its true complexity. 

*See Romaunt of the Rose: Minor Poems (Oxford, 1899), p. 458. 
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is implicitly presented as a great Lady, whom the poet sues for pro- 
tection against another Lord, Cruelty (stanza 2), whom he warns 
against hostile alliances (stanza 10), and at whose death he feels a 
despair the defenceless medieval might feel at the loss of his protector 
(stanza 4); the poet’s prayer for the soul of Pity (stanza 3) serves 
also as an explicit reminder of the medieval religious world. 

By means of the apparent plot, too, Chaucer purposely obscures 
the action of the real plot in order to introduce an element of privacy 
which will prevent the central experience of the poem from being 
too narrowly personal. Thus it is possible that he may not be describing 
a particular meeting but may merely be referring to the Lady’s unre- 
sponsiveness in general terms; indeed, the real plot itself may be 
fictional and the Lady imaginary (though this would not invalidate 
the experience conveyed by the poem). The precise details of the real 
plot are also ambiguous: The poet’s swoon (stanza 3), for example, 
may be a metaphorical equivalent for his acute disappointment or the 
record of an occurrence. 

The language of the poem is enriched by its simultaneous reference 
to the real and apparent plots. Thus line 1, “ Pite, that I have sought 
so yore agoo,” conveys both the idea of physical search (apparent 
plot), and of supplication (real plot, cf. beseech). Similarly, besides 
its meaning in the apparent plot, the signification of Pity even within 
the real plot is not fixed. Sometimes it may be identified with the 
physical presence of the Lady, and even when signifying the emotion 
has frequently both the more limited meaning of sexual responsiveness 
and the wider one of compassion.* Thus when Chaucer says of Pity, 
with a touch of paradox, “ But she was ded er that I koude hir fynde” 
(line 35), “she” appears to refer to the emotion and “hir” to the 
Lady. Nor is it always possible to separate the two principal meanings: 
Although usually one is the more appropriate, the other hovers in the 
background, while in some cases both are equally suitable. 

I propose to go through the poem charting its emotional course 
and indicating what I think is its particular value. The first section, 
which differs from the second in that in it Pity is spoken of but 
not directly addressed, falls into the following structural division: 
a) presentation of the situation, three stanzas; b) comment, two stanzas; 
c) elaboration, three stanzas. In the first division, which we shall 


* The double signification of Pity in medieval thought generally is well brought 
out in the parallel passages cited by E. Fliigel, “Chaucer’s Kleinere Gedichte,” 
Anglia, XXIII (1901), 195-224, especially 196-202. 
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examine in greatest detail, there are three discernible elements which 
are maintained throughout this section: the special pleading introduced 
through the terms of the apparent plot; the poetic control shown by 
the deliberate modulations of tone and meaning; and the underlying 
seriousness manifested by the oblique reminders of the importance 
of compassion. 

By envisaging Pity as a person whom he is seeking for protection 
against the great Lord Love (later Cruelty), the poet absolves himself 
from any responsibility for the emotion he feels and makes the Lady 
appear churlish for not responding to him. When, for example, he 
complains of “Love, that for my trouthe doth me dye” (line 7), 
he pretends to have been irrationally sentenced to death not for a vice, 
but for a virtue, “trouthe.” Yet, of course, though Chaucer may 


depict himself as the helpless prey of Love, he does not mean that 
he wants to escape from its bondage, rather that his Lady should 
modify her attitude of sexual indifference to him (her Cruelty); this 
is the reason for the transition in the apparent plot from a complaint 
about Love to one about Cruelty. 

That Chaucer is in control of and is deliberately exaggerating his 
feelings is shown by his assured shifts in tone and meaning, especially 


in relation to Pity: In the first stanza it is to the emotion that he 
primarily refers, “Pite, that I have sought so yore agoo” (line 1); 
in stanza 2, however, Pity is at first equivalent to the physical presence 
of the Lady, “To Pitee ran I, al bespreynt with teres” (line 10), and 
later to the emotion in its narrower sense of sexual responsiveness and 
its wider one of compassion, “Or tellen any of my peynes smerte,/ 
I fond hir ded, and buried in an herte” (lines 13-14), while in stanza 3 
it is again largely identifiable with the Lady’s physical presence, “ And 
ner the corps I gan to presen faste” (line 19); this explains the incon- 
sistency in the apparent plot when Pity, previously buried in a heart, 
is discovered on a bier. And the situation is more complicated even 
than this: the first stanza falls into two parts, separated by an anacolu- 
thon, in the first of which Pity seems temporarily identified with 
Divine compassion (“ Pite, that I have sought so yore agoo, / With 
herte soore, and ful of besy peyne”). As a result, the first few lines 
read completely seriously as a prayer for salvation, and the poet’s 
statement, “. . . in this world was never wight so woo / Withoute 
deth. . . .” (lines 3-4), appears as if it might be no more than the 
truth. In the second part of the stanza introduced by, “. . . and, yf I 
shal not feyne” (line 4), which, no mere tag, heralds a change of 
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tone, Chaucer makes it clear that he is speaking of a familiar amatory 
situation where the terms, which could be taken at their face value 
in the first part, are now seen to be deliberately hyperbolical. 

Yet the poet is not merely playing with different meanings of Pity: 
By his sudden transitions he emphasizes the significance and nature 
of the emotion. The note struck in the poem’s opening is there not 
only for contrast: It is meant to have permanent validity as deliberately 
reminding us that Pity has a wider and more significant meaning than 
that of sexual responsiveness. The line, “I fond hir ded and buried 
in an herte” (line 14), which causes a surprise analogous to that 
received from the conceits of later poetry, constitutes a sharp reminder 
that Pity, whether in its more restricted or extended meaning, is an 
emotion which all are capable of feeling: Even if extinguished in 
the heart of a particular person, it can always be revived. Similarly, 
when he says that he is going to pray for the soul of Pity (the Lady), 
he is intimating that compassion is a fundamentally important quality 
the lack of which betokens a serious moral condition: The Lady’s 
soul really needs praying for; she is no better than an inanimate body 
if she is incapable of pity. 

Having now some idea of the way the poem works, we need only 
outline the underlying theme of the rest of this section. In stanzas 4 
and 5, which provide a direct comment on the situation, Chaucer, 
though able to give a spurious reasonableness to his plea by deliberately 
confusing the failure of the Lady to respond to him w ith a universal 
failure of sexual responsiveness: 


What maner man dar now hold up his hed? 
To whom shal any sorwful herte calle? 
Now Cruelte hath cast to slee us alle. (lines 24-26) 


is impressed by her being quite serious. The Pity of which he is 
speaking i is identifiable with that compassion which must be exercised 
in human affairs if society is to function properly. 

In the following stanzas, too, in which he continues his account of 
the situation, Chaucer, while still maintaining the light surface of the 
poem, is concerned to stress that all qualities must be informed by a 
controlling compassion. The various human characteristics which he 
depicts standing round the bier of Pity include most of the virtues: 
Some are physical attributes, “ Beaute” and “ Youthe”; some, traits of 
mind and disposition, “ Bounte,” “ Lust,” “Jolyte,” “ Honeste,” “ Wis- 
dom,” “Drede”; and some, qualities of behavior and rank, “ Estaat,” 
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“ Assured Maner,” “ Governaunce.” These virtues go with one another 
naturally, “Confedred both by bonde and alliaunce” (line 42), but 
perhaps many are characteristic of a time of life when compassion is 
not among the strongest emotions; at any rate, Chaucer stresses that 
the Lady does not feel the loss of Pity, for her virtues “ Aboute hir 
herse . . . stoden lustely, / Withouten any woo .. .” (lines 36-37). The 
poet then points out that no petition can succeed, despite the other 
good qualities of him who hears it, without compassion, which, he 
implies, as he later states, is the crown of all virtues: 


For to that folk, withouten any fayle, 
Withoute Pitee ther may no bille availe. (lines 48-49) 


And later, while on the courtly love level recognising that these 
virtues unmixed with responsiveness protect his Lady against him: 


Then leve I al these vertues, sauf Pite, 
Kepynge the corps. .., (lines 50-51) 


he returns to the idea that without compassion human beings are 
soulless. Virtues, though admirable singly, may even be subordinate to 
cruelty: 

Confedered alle by bond of Cruelte, 

And ben assented when I shal be sleyn. (lines 52-53) 


The bill of complaint, which occupies the rest of the poem, can be 
divided into two parts: a) direct address to Pity, 5 stanzas; b) renewal 
by the poet of his suit, 4 stanzas. In the first division Chaucer is con- 
cerned with the relation of compassion to the other virtues in turn, 
but in che second, though there are overtones linking it to the rest 
of the poem, the courtly love element is allowed to predominate. 

In the first part of the bill, Chaucer, because he is now directly 
addressing Pity, is able to make use of its dual meaning with great 
complexity. The opening lines, “ Humblest of herte, highest of rever- 
ence, / Benygne flour, coroune of vertues alle” (lines 57-58), are 
equally applicable to the Lady and to compassion, the queen of the 
virtues (and there is in them perhaps also the suggestion of an appeal 
to the Virgin Mary). The promise to inform her of her “mortal 
harm,” but “. . . noght al oonly for his evel fare, / But for your renoun 
as he shal declare” (lines 62-63), can be taken, accordingly as we 
interpret “your renoun” either to mean that he is going to bring 
home the importance of compassion for the Lady’s good name, or 
that he purposes to make the significance of the emotion more appre- 
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ciated by setting it forth in its proper light. And Chaucer frequently 
leaves it to the reader to decide which meaning of Pity is uppermost. 
Thus he seems to change from speaking primarily of the emotion in 


Eke what availeth Maner and Gentilesse 
Withoute yow, benygne creature? (lines 78-79) 


where he says that these virtues must be informed by compassion, to 
asking the Lady directly whether she is prepared to allow Cruelty to 
dominate her character in “Shal Cruelte be your governeresse? ” the 
line immediately following. 

This means that here more than elsewhere he can compliment and 
instruct his Lady at the same time and by emphasizing one meaning 
of Pity in the last four stanzas can end the poem gracefully. Thus, 
“Humblest of herte” etc., already quoted, reminds the Lady of the 
significance of compassion and its attributes—humility, for example, 
while in stanza 10 the Lady is warned that beauty can conceal a basic 
cruelty of disposition the more easily if it is accompanied by goodness, 
graciousness and courtesy; part of the value of the poem is indeed 
to make us realise the possible limitations of such virtues: 


(Cruelty) Allyed is ayenst your regalye, 
Under colour of womanly Beaute,— 
For men shulde not, lo, knowe hir tirannye,— 
With Bounte, Gentilesse, and Curtesye. (lines 65-68) 


Real spiritual beauty is, however, only possible if compassion is given 
its proper place in the character: 


And hath depryved yow now of your place 
That hyghte “ Beaute apertenant to Grace.” 
(lines 69-70) 


These lines imply too that the Lady will become physically more 
beautiful if she looks on him favourably. 

Continuing his theme, Chaucer stresses that goodness and truth 
are worthless without the compassion to which they should naturally 
be allied: 

For kyndely, by your herytage ryght, 

Ye ben annexed ever unto Bounte; 

And verrayly ye oughte do youre myght 

To helpe Trouthe in his adversyte. (lines 71-74) 


If these qualities exist by themselves only (“yf ye wanten in these 
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tweyne”), “The world is lore.” He proceeds to discuss the relation 
of the virtues of behaviour to compassion: “Eke what availeth 
Maner and Gentilesse / Withoute yow, benygne creature?” (lines 
78-79), and then to imply that unless all qualities are expressive of a 
pervading compassion the knowledge of what it means will be lost: 


Ther shal no man wite well what Pite is. (line 87) 


and those who seek for mercy shall find none, “ And we despeyred, 
that seken to your grace” (line 91). 

In the last four stanzas Chaucer makes the very plea to the Lady 
directly that he had hitherto pretended to be unable to make, and 
consequently here Pity is primarily identified with her. Yet there is 
also occasionally some subsidiary reference to the emotion, as in the 
term, “ Herenus quene,” which probably means Queen of the Furies * 
and thus may be taken as a direct compliment to the Lady; she alone 
is in a position to assuage the passions within his breast, or as implying 
the power of compassion to control violent emotions.* 

The conventional language of courtly love with little suggestion of 
an underlying meaning is used by Chaucer in the closing stanzas 
deliberately to strike a pose (cf. “ A Complaint to his Lady,” stanza 4): 


. .. I dar not to yow pleyne; 
For wel I wot, although I wake or wynke, 
Ye rekke not whether I flete or synke. (lines 108-110) 


The last few lines fittingly bring back the deeper note struck in the 
rest of the poem: 


Sith ye be ded—allas, that hyt is soo!— 
Thus for your deth I may wel wepe and pleyne 
With herte sore, and ful of besy peyne. 
(lines 117-119, cf. line 2) 


For again, Chaucer, while speaking of Pity as dead in the breast of 
his Lady, is reminding her of the spiritual necessity of compassion. 
There is much more that we could say about the poem: Really 


“See Skeat, op. cit., p. 460, though “hevenus quene” (Joc. cit.), suggested by 
Furnivall, would make equally significant sense. 

* The possible relationship of this line to a passage in Dante’s Inferno, pointed 
out by J. L. Lowes, “ Chaucer and Dante,” MP, XIV (1916-17), 705-735, especially 
722-723, would strengthen the assumption that there is an overtone of seriousness 
here. 
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exhaustive analyses are frequently over-intricate and sometimes super- 
fluous. In particular I have deliberately refrained from doing more 
than indicate the way in which the dual conception of the emotion 
itself—the Lady’s responsiveness and compassion—interacts to produce 
the remarkable fusion of the serious and the complimentary for which 
we must look to the seventeenth century for a later parallel. But if 
my discussion of “The Complaint unto Pity” has shown the exciting 
possibilities offered by medieval literature for critical analysis, it will 
have been well worthwhile. 








Book Reviews 


The Sacred River: Coleridge’s Theory of the Imagination by James V. Baker. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 308. $4.50. 


Writers are inclined to pontificate a little hastily upon Coleridge’s aesthetics; 
it is good to have a book by a scholar who has spent years saturating himself in 
his subject. In focussing upon the theory of imagination, Professor Baker has 
gone to the heart of the matter. He emphasizes three aspects: imagination as 
organic, imagination as reconciling opposites, and imagination developing in the 
unconscious before emerging into consciousness. In these three seminal ideas 
he has seen the underlying unity, the Coleridgean one in the many. René Wellek 
in a tone of mild disparagement has termed Coleridge’s criticism eclectic and 
unsystematic; amidst the diversity, the persistent reliance upon this trinity of 
related ideas rightly commands attention. 

Professor Baker’s exposition is richly laden. All the relevant writers of the 
Romantic and earlier periods are quoted and discussed: the Germans are not 
neglected for the English or vice-versa; Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus fit into 
their places. The study looks after as well as before, to the many later develop- 
ments in thought which Coleridge anticipated. These many glancings give the 
book an authentic density. Nearly all of the ground has already been gone over 
in one way or another and much will be familiar to specialists. But the tight 
collocation of ideas from so many writers into a systematic presentation serves as 
a useful review, renews old awarenesses, and suggests new ones. 

For example, Baker’s detailed scrutiny of the eighteenth-century mechanists, 
against whose passive view of the mind Coleridge waged relentless war, reveals 
how often these men were forced to recognize a creative element in cognition. 
Even the arch-enemy, the sceptical Hume, was aware of the creative role of 
imagination—though, like his successor I. A. Richards, he might have been little 
interested in Akenside’s and Coleridge’s conviction that imagination in its highest 
potency offered intimations of the supernatural. Baker rightly notes that Cole- 
ridge’s polemical zeal against mechanism, the result of his religious commitments, 
sometimes throws his criticism a little off balance. It accounts for his excessive 
disparagement of “fancy” and “association,” for his perhaps too sharp cleavage 
between “fancy” and “imagination,” and for his occasional failure to recognize 
the creativity of unconscious association. 

Two chapters of special interest are those on the unconscious and on modern 
critical views of Coleridge. In the first are included Coleridge’s interesting obser- 
vations on dreams; also, in discussing Freud, Baker makes the point that Freud 
and Coleridge are both alike rationalists in the great Western tradition. In looking 
through the other chapter a reader might conclude that when a modern critic 
comments on Coleridge he reveals as much about himself as about his subject, or 
perhaps more. Baker is usually on the side of his Ancient when he feels a Modern 
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has misunderstood or disparaged. Yet he is never blindly partisan. He believes 
Eliot’s emphasis upon conscious workmanship in art is a necessary corrective to 
some of Coleridge’s ideas. Here it may be noted that conscious workmanship 
is not the absolute opposite of that less conscious creation of genius which 
Coleridge was fond of extolling. Even in the midst of a deliberate effort to solve 
an intellectual or artistic problem, the right unification can still come suddenly, 
as though the final fitting together has occurred one knows not quite how. 

A book usually has the defects of its qualities. Amid his dozens of citations 
from other writers, Professor Baker does not always drive his own point home. 
He believes that too sharp a distinction between fancy and imagination should 
not be drawn; he quotes Coleridge’s example of merely fanciful verse from 
Butler’s Hudibras: 

And like a lobster boyl’d the Morn 
From black to red began to turn. 


Would it not be possible to come right out and say that when considering such 
a passage it is manifestly wrong to talk, as Coleridge does, of the simile and its 
referents as “ fixities” and “definites”; to deny that they interact vitally? In 
their humble way these lines exhibit just that sort of interanimation or mutual 
modification which Coleridge thought the imagination should bring to pass: 
the grotesque figure imparts some of its tone to the morning and to the poem 
as a whole; the poem gives some of its own vigor to the figure. 

In a still more important matter Professor Baker might himself have taken a 
little stronger hand in presenting his subject. He believes that when I. A. Richards 
adopted Coleridge’s critical ideas but discarded his metaphysical assumptions, 
he was discarding the very element that gave these ideas their intelligible unity. 
Out of proper respect for his own opinion and for Coleridge’s, he might have 
presented his reasons, if not in twenty pages, at least in four or five. Baker has 
offered a clue when he insists that Coleridge regarded the imagination as symbolic. 
But precisely because the term symbol has become a shibboleth in modern 
criticism, it is dangerous for an author to be too polite, to assume that of course 
his readers know precisely what he means when he uses the term. A reader 
without a strong grounding in idealistic philosophy might well feel that all 
the materials have been assembled here to demonstrate the unity of three of 
Coleridge’s key ideas, but that the demonstration is never quite made. 

Professor Baker’s deepest agreement with Coleridge appears to be religious, 
a fact which may partially explain his reticence. Again, the agreement is partly 
philosophic, if philosophy and religion can here be distinguished. Coleridge 
owed an early and a great debt to the older English and Greek idealists, but 
Baker believes, quite rightly, that he often found in the German tradition from 
Leibniz to Schelling the most distinct formulations of the ideas that were growing 
in his mind. Here, where even the heavily-armed Wellek has failed, Baker is 
understandably reluctant to launch another full-scale attack on the citadel of 
Anglo-Saxon impercipience; after all, T. S. Eliot himself stands on the battlements 
cheering on the defenders. 

Leibniz viewed all existence, physical and mental, as manifesting one vital 
process, essentially an image-making process, developing through successive phases; 
Schelling, in his own post-Kantian terms, viewed the world similarly. These 
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philosophies do not solve all difficulties, but they constitute an intellectual reduc- 
tion as astounding in its way as that effected in our own time for the physical 
world by Albert Einstein; they were not only prophetic of changes to come but 
through their influence helped bring these changes to pass. One might even 
suggest that it was no accident that Einstein’s successful quest for unity at a 
very high level of abstraction was achieved in the country of Leibniz and 
Schelling. An anti-metaphysical critic may point out truly enough that he makes 
his own discoveries with the help of Coleridge’s humbler and more concrete 
observations, just as good work can still be done in the sciences without taking 
Einstein’s theory into account. But these pragmatic facts do not invalidate the 
higher theories. In short, even after Copernican revolutions in thought many old 
categories and mental constructs can still be used fruitfully, and this fruitfulness 
does not prove the revolution to have been without significance. Here perhaps 
Baker is a little hasty when he suggests that Coleridge’s old-fashioned “ faculty- 
psychology ” is outmoded by his own organic theory of mind. In the words of 
John Donne, an idealistic metaphysic is a prince lying in prison until it descends 
to faculties. But after a revolution the old categories must on occasion be used 
with a difference, and Baker rightly notes that Coleridge sometimes forgets 
this difference. 

Although Professor Baker shows considerable familiarity with the Teutonic 
mysteries, his commentaries on them are sometimes misleading. In considering 
the relevance of Immanuel Kant to the general subject, it is not enough to 
recount what Kant has to say upon the imagination; the philosopher usually 
employs this term in a limited sense only. One must consider all that is said 
in the first part of the Critique of Judgment about the beautiful as a symbol, 
about the organic unity of the creations of artistic genius perhaps intimating the 
existence of one “supersensible substrate” underlying the dichotomous worlds 
of experience. Here Kant is talking about imagination in the full Coleridgean 
sense; here he finally reveals himself, for all his critical hedgings, to have been 
a crypto-Platonist after all, secretly undermining the structure of modern 
scepticism from within. At least so his last critique was interpreted by his 
successors in Germany. 

Again, in writing on the distinction in the Biographia Literaria between the 
Primary and Secondary Imaginations, Baker seems to suggest that the primary 
imagination is a rather passive sort of poetic perception, as when Dorothy Words- 
worth, without creating a fully formed poem in response to her experience, feels 
a birch tree to be a spirit. Unless I am mistaken on this recondite point, anything 
which common sense would regard as in the least “ poetical” would be verging 
upon the domain of Coleridge’s Secondary power. His Primary Imagination, 
as derived from Schelling, is simply the ability of the human mind to take its 
scattered and fragmentary sense perceptions and build these up into the matter- 
of-fact world that it knows, of trees, houses, people, solid and substantial, existing 
in time and space. 

Related to this matter is one difficulty which recurs several times in the book. 
According to Coleridge’s own vitalistic theory, the mind is creative even in its 
unconscious workings. Yet Professor Baker sometimes may leave an unwary 
reader with the conviction that the Coleridgean distinction between active and 
passive is the same as that between conscious and unconscious. When Coleridge 
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is using the terms in the precise sense appropriate to his own theory, the distinc- 
tions are different. Coleridge himself and the natural abstruseness of the subject 
are largely to blame if there is some confusion here. 

A few generations ago, in such men as Latta, Royce, and Watson, the English- 
speaking world produced lucid expositors of the German higher philosophies. 
These men could be profitably re-read today. This reviewer has no wish to 
suggest that metaphysics is the same as literary criticism, or that it should 
displace literary criticism. Yet Professor Baker, after giving so much thought 
to his subject, believes that in Coleridge’s case the lofty speculations liberated and 
enriched the more practical observations. It is still fashionable to maintain the 
contrary. But sometimes the very writers who express this opposite opinion 
admit that they are not truly acquainted with that metaphysic which they suppose 
to have been more a hindrance to Coleridge than a help. 


Southern Illinois University James BENZIGER 


The Rational and Social Foundations of Music by Max Weber. Translated and 
edited by Don Martindale, Johannes Riedel, and Gertrude Neuwirth. Carbon- 
dale, Illinois: Southern Illinois University Press, 1958. Pp. lii + 148. $5.75. 


Max Weber’s importance in present-day sociology can scarcely be exaggerated. 
Although his death occurred in 1920, his sociological studies, the major ones 
published posthumously, have still the impact of fresh and up-to-date thinking. 
Yet a search for contemporary American reviews of his monumental Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft (1921) reveals that the book was ignored; it seems safe to say 
that during his lifetime Weber was almost completely unknown on this side of 
the water. It is only during the last thirty years or so that his theoretical writings 
have been recognized by American sociologists as extremely fruitful and in many 
ways pertinent to the fundamental sociological problem of devising a conceptual 
apparatus in terms of which human social behavior may be comprehended. 

In these days of specialization the breadth of Weber’s knowledge is amazing. 
His studies had apparently no imposed limits of time or place, he was a synthesiz- 
ing and comparative historian of economics, politics, jurisprudence, religion, mili- 
tarism, society, and knowledge. He viewed sociology as a kind of natural science 
that seeks to recognize regularities which may be stated as laws but that differs 
from other natural sciences in two important respects: in its concern with 
meaning and motivation in contrast to the lack of concern, for example, of 
chemistry with the personal values of a molecule of gas; and in its view of the 
laws of society, once derived, not as things in themselves but rather as instru- 
ments by means of which the discovery of causal interrelationships of historical 
phenomena is facilitated. Weber’s sociology is concerned with regularities in 
meaningful social action and, in contrast to modern sociological functionalism, 
find the reality of social systems to exist in the probabilities of occurrence of 
predicted social actions. 

In connection with the establishing of constructs by means of which to char- 
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acterize these stabilized patterns of social interaction, Weber perceived several 
qualitatively different themes, or motives, around which values and actions are 
organized. He calls the more important of these rational, evaluative, and tra- 
ditional, all involve the relationship between means and ends in one way or 
another, but the theme of “rationality” connotes, in Weber’s terms, complete 
freedom of choice of ends, while means are chosen purely for their efficiency; 
and the whole process entails a constant attempt to reduce everything to in- 
flexible rules, laws, or conceptual models. It is Weber’s contention—a leitmotif 
that runs through all his works—that Western Civilization alone of all the cultures 
of the world may be characterized by its great and continually increasing reliance 
on rational social action. 


In view of this background it is understandable that the publication of the 
first English translation of Weber’s essay on The Rational and Social Foundations 
of Music should be greeted with considerable enthusiasm by anyone interested 
in the sociology of music. The essay was apparently written in 1911 but was 
not published until 1921 when it appeared twice, once as a monograph and once 
as an appendix to Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. The present edition represents 
an attempt of Martindale, Riedel, and Neuwirth, all associated with the University 
of Minnesota, to give a wider audience to Weber’s pioneering treatise. 

And, indeed, they seem to have done their best to make a book out of it. 
An extended introduction, a bit more than a third as long as the essay itself, 
gives information on Weber’s ideas and attempts to explain the essay in terms 
of them. They have split the originally uninterrupted essay into seven chapters 
and assigned appropriate headings. They have provided extensive annotation, 
including many citations from the ethnomusicological literature since Weber’s 
time. Yet the book as a whole is disappointing, for two reasons. First, the 
translation has a tendency to be literal. Weber’s German was never easy to read, 
but this is no reason for the translators to render the essay almost unreadable 
in English. Their preference for English cognates of the German terms employed 
by Weber, rather than more familiar English words having the same meanings, 
results often in a kind of gibberish running completely counter to that rule of 
English—if not German—scholarly style demanding clarity, precision, and un- 
equivocal communication of ideas. This is not to say that the meaning is not 
there; only that one has to fight for it far harder than he should be expected to, 
and often harder than the results justify. For example: “By adding another 
third to a triad, dissonant seventh chords are formed. The most important is 
the dominant seventh chord built on the dominant of the key with its major 
seventh as the third which characterizes the key univocally since it appears only 
in this key and in this composition as a series of thirds made out of scalable tone 
material.” Let us examine the second of these sentences. We find the words 
“univocally,” “composition,” and “scalable” here, each in its own way sub- 
verting ready comprehension. For the first, “ unequivocally,’ a much more 
common word, could have been used and, particularly in terms of Weber’s 
discussion of “polyvocality,” would have been less misleading. “Composition,” 
in a musical context, inevitably suggests a musical work; the reader is thus quite 
likely to waste some time in trying to identify the particular composition—since 
one has not previously been mentioned—to which Weber is referring before 
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he realizes that in this case Weber is talking about the form of the chord. 
“Scalable” can be confusing until one understands that “scalable tone material ” 
just means tones of the scale. With these three potential stumbling blocks out 
of the way the sentence is still not immediately clear, for the major seventh of 
the dominant of a key is certainly not “the third which characterizes the key,” 
and since dominant seventh chords are under discussion the major seventh of 
the dominant is in any case irrelevant. Of course, it soon becomes evident that 
the major seventh of the key and the third of the dominant seventh chord are 
meant, and that it is the entire dominant seventh chord which characterizes the 
key, and the passage makes sense. But the whole process is simply not worth 
the effort, particularly since the sentence is not very important. The passage 
just vivisected is, unfortunately, typical of the entire essay. It was Weber's 
privilege to write in ambiguous fashion, and German scholars are to some extent 
used to this sort of thing, but a translator attempting to introduce Weber’s work 
to an English-reading audience of sociologists and musicologists should do 
better than this. 


The second source of disappointment lies in the scope of the monograph itself, 
and in the manner in which Weber treats his material. His main thesis, that 
the peculiar rationalizing propensities of the Western world have resulted in 
a series of theoretical systems embracing tone, melody, and harmony that have, 
when made manifest in chordal harmony, standardized instruments, and a 
“rational” system of notation, permitted the development of musical works and 
musical styles more complex than those developed elsewhere—this thesis is never 
outspokenly developed. If the reader is not fairly familiar with Weber’s other 
work he is likely to miss the point, since the editors’ introduction only partly 
compensates for the lack of explicit orientation in the essay. To be sure, the 
erudition Weber displays is tremendous; he utilizes as examples a wealth of 
comparative historical material ranging from ancient Greek to modern Western 
music, and from Ewe and American Indian music to that of ancient and modern 
China and India. But it all amounts to a hodge-podge of miscellaneous informa- 
tion that contributes little to the exposition of his central concept of rationalization, 
or “rule-making,” as the major force in the development of Western music. 


The purely social, as against rational, foundations of music are sketchily treated; 
Weber merely mentions, in passing, some ways in which certain musical factors 
have been conditioned by specific social developments. Thus, the piano attained 
its importance because it made a nice middle-class article of furniture; sound- 
box instruments developed in the West because “the handling of wood in the 
form of boards and all finer carpenter’s and wooden inlay work is much more 
typical of Nordic peoples than those of the Orient”; and the technical develop- 
ment of Western instruments is associated with organized musicians’ guilds of 
thirteenth-century Evrope. But one searches in vain for the systematic attempt 
to correlate social with musical values the title of the essay leads one to expect. 


The reader beginning this book with the respect for Weber his other works 
warrant is likely to be disturbed by the realization that, in constructing this 
essay, Weber has confused the music of the Western world with its musicology. 
This leads him to assert, for example, that the development of chordal harmony 
had to wait upon the invention of a “rational” notation system and to imply 
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consistently that rules somehow had priority over performance in Western 
music. Even if we grant Weber’s point that Western musicology has gone 
farther than other musicologies in trying to make purely musical “sense” out 
of music, we are still faced with the fact that the conceptual models produced 
by the rationalized musicology of Western culture have bearing on the actual 
music only when these models or rules have been accepted by the people 
producing and experiencing the music, and even then only as there arise tendencies 
to perceive the complex phenomena of music in terms of the models and to 
force these phenomena to conform to the models. Western musicians, relatively 
or completely in ignorance of the model-building of the musicologists, neverthe- 
less create and perform music that is undeniably Western in style, and Weber’s 
implicit suggestion that the rules form the music must be rejected. 

While The Rational and Social Foundations of Music was undoubtedly a 
pioneering venture in the sociology of music, the editors’ assertion that it “ forms 
a test case as to the values of sociological and musicological sciences for each 
other” is happily not true. If it were, there would now be no sociology of music, 
for Weber failed in this treatise to indicate much connection between the subject 
matter of two disciplines. The real importance of this work lies not particularly 
in its content, but in the fact that one of the greatest of twentieth-century 
sociologists was willing to extend his researches into a realm of discourse that 
in 1911 was commonly considered far removed from the province of the social, 
political, and economic theorist. As an objective and comprehensive history of 
certain aspects of musicological theory it has value, to be sure, but to modern 
sociology of music it stands as forerunner rather than ancestor, and its historical 
significance resides not in its methodological or factual contributions to the field 
but in the bare circumstance of its existence. 


Wayne State University Ricuarp A. WATERMAN 


Literature and Belief: English Institute Essays 1957. Edited by M. H. Abrams. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 184. $3.75. 


It is hardly too much to say that the size of this small volume is in inverse ratio 
to the importance of its subject. The immediate question of how doctrine and 
value operate in literature takes us inevitably to further questions, ultimately to 
the fundamentals of literary structure and ontology. Though not until the 1920’s 
explicitly mooted and named, by I. A. Richards, the “ poetry and belief” problem 
is virtually coterminous with all literary criticism and, as Professor Abrams 
points out, implicit in the many “defenses” of poetry (whether so named or 
not) since Plato’s attack. For these reasons alone it cannot be dismissed on 
the grounds of its probable insolubility. 

Six essays, with the editor’s brief foreword, make up the book, four of them 
from a conference on the topic at the 1957 English Institute. Two additional 
studies by Professors Nathan A. Scott, Jr. and Louis L. Martz are from other 
Institute conferences held in 1956 and 1957 respectively. Those by Professors 
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Abrams, Scott, and Cleanth Brooks confront the issue in theoretical terms. 
Professor Martz provides a case study from the poet’s viewpoint by examining 
Wallace Stevens’ poetry after Harmonium against his own statement that in a 
disbelieving age the poet must “supply the satisfactions of belief, in his measure 
and in his style.” Aside from its explicative value, this essay is a happy inclusion. 
It shows that the belief problem is not one confined to works which embody 
readily paraphrasable ideas, but extends in subtler forms even to so-called pure 
poetry, poetry “palpable and mute.” 

For no poem, however “ palpable” or, as Ransom has it, “ physical,” can be 
really mute. Every created object, Father Walter J. Ong argues, is a word. It 
shows thought, something true a fortiori of a poem since “it is not only, as a 
totality, a word, but the stuff of which it is compounded is words” (p. 82). 
Father Ong’s essay will disappoint those who seek some critical modus vivendi 
with poems whose predicates seem too overt for mere mythical acceptance, 
where reader disbelief can be suspended only at the cost of some impoverishment 
of the total aesthetic experience. He largely compensates for deliberately neglect- 
ing this central dilemma by discriminating between belief that and belief in, 
belief as opinion and belief as faith. Behind the objective form of his creation, 
his “ mask,” lies the writer’s “ voice,” summoning us to an act of faith that does 
not necessarily require assent to the propositional details of its structure. “If 
we cannot believe in Prospero as a real magician, we can believe that the play- 
wright is using him to convey some further word or truth to us” (p. 103). 
But what kind of “truth”? There seems small comfort in Father Ong’s admis- 
sion that it “may be a very mysterious matter” (p. 102). But his argument is 
more than a discerning restatement of aesthetic distance in existential terms. 
It amply fulfils his aims: “to improve our perspectives and to reveal how limited 
some of our common views of this problem really are” (p. 93). That these 
aims are worthwhile is clear when we reflect that such pseudo-solutions as 
Richards’ “ pseudo-statements” arise mainly from the crudely reductive way in 
which the problem has frequently been formulated. 

Professor Douglas Bush, who seems in strange company here and confesses 
that he does not “breathe easily in the rarified air of aesthetic theory” (p. 33), 
modestly confines himself to inquiring how far the non-Christian reader can 
“apprehend and assimilate” the essentially Christian poetry of the past. Since 
Professor Bush himself can hardly be considered unsympathetic to Christian 
values, let alone critically insensitive, nothing could more eloquently demonstrate 
the complex embarrassments of the belief question than his profession of limited 
response to Crashaw, to Donne’s Holy Sonnets, and to Hopkins’ “ terrible” ones. 
That he finds it otherwise (as do his students) with Herbert, Milton, and the 
Eliot of Four Quartets he ascribes to their possessing an “experiential validity,” 
a “truth to life,” recognizable even by non-believing readers (p. 41). On much 
the same grounds Professor Abrams downgrades Blake’s prophetic poems, Gide’s 
Counterfeiters, Lawrence’s Aaron’s Rod, and that most recent challenge to aes- 
thetic tolerance, Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita. These come short of success because 
they affront “the beliefs and prepossessions of our common experience, common 
sense, and common moral consciousness”; they “require our consent to positions 
so illiberal, or eccentric, or perverse that they incite counterbeliefs which inhibit 
the ungrudging ‘yes’ that we grant to masterpieces” (pp. 28-29). 
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As Professors Abrams is careful to insist, this is something quite different from 
a doctrinal barrier between work and reader. The latter may without prohibitive 
loss be waived. There is little new in his position, which sounds very much like 
that from which the neo-humanists objected to Wordsworth. The notable 
difference is that Professor Abrams is less open to the charge of separating content 
and form. His requirement of moral and experiential soundness is posited not 
as an end but as a means, as a precondition of artistic excellence. Though much 
can be said for this view, it is scarcely a solution to the problem. (Professor 
Abrams doesn’t pretend it is.) We may ask for instance how it differs from 
Eliot’s celebrated test of coherence, maturity, and fidelity to experience, which 
Shelley flunked so badly, and which, on closer scrutiny than it usually receives, 
seems only to beg the question. To assume an experiential community among 
readers is doubtless the best way of avoiding the dead-end of critical relativism. 
Yet an objecting relativist would be quick to draw evidence for his objection 
from this very book. Professor Bush, presuming that “full response to the 
Paradiso is available chiefly to Christians,” shares the secular reader’s diminishing 
enjoyment as he progresses from the first to the third part of the Divine Comedy 
(p. 42). Yet Professor Abrams, who describes himself as “an infidel in partibus 
fidelium” (p. 5), not only considers the whole work a masterpiece but finds 
that one of the most theologically assertive passages in the Paradiso (Piccarda’s 
“In His will is our peace”) can be “appreciated profoundly, independently 
of assent to its propositional truth” (p. 22). 

But for other and better reasons interested readers will applaud Professor 
Abrams’ contribution (as did this reviewer on its earlier appearance in the 
University of Toronto Quarterly). Because it sets the relevant issues in their 
proper context of traditional criticism and aesthetics and because it distinguishes, 
by familiar illustrative examples, among various forms and levels of belief, it 
ought to be required reading for anyone who would enlighten us further. 

Professor Brooks of course explores the question within the organic formalism 
primarily identified with his name. And in view of the many current attacks 
on his theory—they range from the cogent to the downright uninformed—it may 
not be amiss to remark here that three of his collaborators (none of them “new” 
critics) accept without hesitation his familiar insistence that ideas in literature 
subsist in a mode of inner coherence, not external correspondence. None directly 
challenge it, though some imply or express important qualifications. Professor 
Scott for example notes the “incorrigibly referential thrust” of words (p. 112), 
which leads him to question especially the priority of the medium in poetic 
creation. This heuristic notion of composition is a corollary of the formalist’s 
totally closed structure, whose very virtue of establishing literary autonomy 
ironically enforces critical silence. Drawing on Maritain’s Creative Intuition, 
Professor Scott argues instead for the primacy of the poet’s “ vision,” his intuitive 
grasp of reality, which is not whimsical but rather “in accordance with what 
are his most fundamental beliefs about what is radically significant in life . . .” 
(p. 123). 

Some readers are sure to bridle at Professor Scott’s further conviction that 
this orienting vision is essentially religious. And even within the framework of 
his own thesis his flat declaration that “criticism itself must, in the end, be 
theological” (p. 133) seems unnecessary. His essay is valuable rather for recog- 
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nizing our present need to define, in terms that do justice to our whole experience 
of literature, that obscure mid-position that the verbal arts occupy between non- 
aesthetic discourse and the conceptual innocence of music. 


Professor Brooks himself raises the question whether in contextualist theory 
poetry “has not won its independence at the terrible price of having detached 
itself from reality” (p. 65). His answer reviews without surrendering the cardinal 
points of his long-held theory. But he also meets the related charge that structural 
coherence provides no criterion of appraisal: “our criterion for judging coherence 
... is... our basic pattern of human nature. . . .” Without a belief in this 
basic pattern, “the work of art is indeed incredible and monstrous” (p. 71), 
a conclusion which, like those of Professors Bush and Abrams, seems at once 
irrefutable and insufficient as a solution. One recalls Eliot’s observation that 
literature must be defined, but cannot be judged, by literary standards alone. 
But modern organic theory is no more successful than its less distinguished rivals 
in telling us how to apply the extra-literary human constants, or even what, 
exactly, they are. Nor can it of its nature do so, witness the fate of Winters’ 
attempt. 

Yet though the critics of Professor Brooks’ persuasion have done much to 
focus attention on this puzzle, they have certainly not created it. It is a very 
real problem, always most insistent when criticism is at its best, when, according 
to Matthew Arnold, it is truly “disinterested.” But never completely so. The 
authors of Literature and Belief remind us that literature is inescapably if 
mysteriously involved with values. A criticism whose disinterest has become 
sheer indifference will therefore not alone be incommensurate with its object, 
but, like the phantom of pure poetry itself, have attained only the futile autonomy 
of the dead. 


Wayne State University Emerson R. Marks 


Literary Reviews and Essays by Henry James. Edited by Albert Mordell. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1957. Pp. 409. $10.00. 


This volume reprints for the first time sixty-two reviews and essays published 
by Henry James in the years 1865 to 1884. None of them will compel any major 
reinterpretation of James as a critic, but each review is a characteristically en- 
gaging example of James’s critical practice. Accordingly, we must be grateful 
to Albert Mordell for collecting them, seeing them through the press with a 
minimum of error, and accompanying them with full factual annotation. Our 
debt to Mr. Mordell ends here, for his interpretative notes will not stand much 
scrutiny. 


These reviews are worth having because they constitute the further adventures 
of a singularly attractive mind, a generous but firm critical intelligence which 
looks directly into the center of literary questions. They also supplement our 
knowledge of James’s interest in several authors on whom he wrote at greater 
length—Turgenev, Arnold, George Eliot, Howells, Sainte-Beuve, Flaubert, and 
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others. Except for the Arnold essay, which provides a rather formidable cata- 
logue of the critic’s virtues, these studies are all the more interesting because 
they are partial, tentative assessments and not final statements of tempered 
judgment. Most of them glance at an author’s less imposing works—the poetry 
of Howells and George Eliot, Flaubert’s Temptation of St. Anthony, Turgenev’s 
Virgin Soil, some unrepresentative sketches by Sainte-Beuve; they therefore re- 
quire James to stay close to particulars, to expose the specific grounds for his 
judgment. Such reviews as these are valuable illustrations of James’s critical 
method and also indispensable footnotes to the longer essays. A few of the 
reviews have the special attraction of strangeriess—an unsparing attack on Hardy 
as an imitator of George Eliot, close critical evaluations of the dull piety of 
Froude and Kingsley, the rather startling observation that a book by Louisa 
May Alcott is likely to subvert children, and searching examinations of such 
improbable subjects as Mormons, Indians, and communists. But when James 
attacks his proper subjects, when he states the problems peculiar to the historical 
novel or prophesies the literary biographer’s preoccupation with minutiae, what 
he says is more fresh and pertinent than any remarks which any present critic 
is likely to make on these matters. 


James’s first concern is always to hit off the precise quality of the author 
under consideration. He tastes, he savors, and then he proceeds to make concise, 
accurate formulations which stand up extraordinarily well. Thus, he finds that 
Renan is delicate and pure but his fault is “intellectual foppishness.” Taine is 
powerful but lacking in subtlety; his images are stronger than his ideas. Gautier’s 
style is perfect, but he has the mind of “an intelligent poodle.” Daudet is 
“in two words .. . the most charming storyteller of the day.” Mérimée’s salient 
trait is “reserve”; he is “a sly fox .. . not a writer of rich genius.” Turgenev’s 
“great quality” is “the union of the deepest reality of substance . . . with the 
most imaginative, most poetic touches.” Hitting off the precise quality is the 
heart of James’s method; it is the first and surest test of critical success. If 
the formulation is correct, it reveals the true and permanent properties of its 
subject. The next step is judgment, which may be of less permanent value, as 
James himself often recognizes. When James proscribes an author for a certain 
audience, notes that his own age has emphasized humor at the expense of sub- 
limity, or regrets Stendhal’s misfortune in being judged by “an English tribunal,” 
he is acknowledging the limitations of a particular upbringing, a particular 
century, a particular nation. If we wish that James cared more for Stendhal or 
Flaubert and less for George Sand, we may take some comfort in James’s 
historical relativism. If a few—remarkably few—of his judgments now seem 
deficient, he is no more than the creature of his time and no less than the most 
discerning critic produced by his nation in his century. 

In passing judgment, James invokes such criteria as form, verisimilitude, and 
intellectual soundness, but his ultimate decisions issue from the organ of taste— 
the critical palate. Sooner or later, James raises the question of taste and its 
opposite, vulgarity. His adventurous palate is receptive to a great variety of 
writers. The versatility of his taste is best seen in little matters—when he appre- 
ciates the ingenuity of so fundamentally unsympathetic a man as Martin Luther, 
savors the “humor and point” of the paragraph in which Renan fancies himself 
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as the master of slaves, enjoys the Oneida Perfectionists’ odd allusion to free 
love, “one family relation.” He is tolerant enough to entertain Julian Hawthorne's 
intolerance of the Saxons, but what he will not endure is Hawthorne’s inadequate, 
unpersuasive expression of his intolerance. 

Morality has become the most vulnerable of James’s criteria, but his moral 
judgments are as careful as any others he formulates. He often demands only 
that the characters of a novel exhibit a decent capacity for conscience. He is 
less concerned to find perfect dramas of poetic justice. But even immorality 
need not be a simple basis for condemning a book or essay. Of a narrative that 
reveals Sainte-Beuve to be “very little of a moralist,” James can say: “To a 
serious mind it offers perhaps more matter for reflection than any of the other 
essays.” He finds moral questions to be worth examining, and for that reason, 
exponents of unexamined morality, such men as Froude and Kingsley, win no 
praise from him. For James, as for the authors he admires, moral judgments 
must be hard won, never easily arrived at. 

Albert Mordell is a strange companion for an author of such delicate discern- 
ment. He exhibits just that grossness of taste which James has in mind when 
he assails “those who swallow without tasting.” It would be hard to find an 
editor less suited to appreciate James. Fortunately, Mr. Mordell saves most 
of his misprints for his own annotation; he cites, for instance, a novel called 
The Sacred Font and such critics as O. F. Matthiessen, Richard Blackmuir, and 
F. R. Lewis. His writing is clumsy and inexact. He specializes in one-sentence 
paragraphs, of which my favorite is: “James also refers to Renan’s urbanity.” 
Naturally, Mr. Mordell does not know what to make of James’s concern for 
style. When James sharply attacks a critic named G. B. Smith for failing to 
appreciate “the niceties of diction” and for using words like “spake,” Mr. 
Mordell, who gets off an occasional “nay ” himself, tells us what the real trouble 
is: “James is captious because he differs with Smith in some literary opinions 
in which James is wrong.” James records at length his carefully reasoned objec- 
tions to Hugo’s Ninety-Three, but Mr. Mordell rejects them; James, he reveals, 
is piqued because Hugo “was a propagandist for radicalism.” Elsewhere in this 
very book, James shows how little his political conservatism colors his literary 
criticism: he notes the decline in Wordsworth’s writing after the poet turned 
conservative and praises Taine’s indictment of l’ancien régime. Mr. Mordell 
seems not to have digested these passages. 

Of course, Mr. Mordell is not a professional author or editor. He exposes 
as much when he claims for James “the right to write” or goes on to argue: 
“Reading about them does not make for worse reading.” But Twayne Publishers 
is presumably a professional firm. I should like to know where its editorial 
staff was when Mr. Mordell turned in his manuscript. 


Brandeis University Henry Popkin 














